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“An exceedingly 


musical performance of the Paganini . . hie 






THE GRAMOPHONE 
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Concerto No. 1 in D — Paganini 
London Symphony Orchestra 
Anatole Fistoulari 

















Concerto in D Minor — Sibelius 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
} Sir Adrian Boult 
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aural indigestion 


~ =< man am allie 
rie 





will obtain rapid relief from just 
one application of Hi Fi. This Hi Fi really is 
something ; ensuring that reproduction off the 
record is in strict accordance with what goes 
onto it. A trial dose will convince you. 

Try Hi Fi free, at our expense without any 
obligation. A comfortable chair awaits you in 
our Hi Fi consulting rooms. There you can 
relax ; listen to all that is best in recorded music 
and experience the amazing true-to-life qualities 
of Hi Fi. 

Our new, comprehensive Hi Fi catalogue 
contains prescriptions galore. It is profusely 
illustrated and entirely free upon request. All 
equipment in stock at Imhofs is available for 
despatch in export packing anywhere in the 
¥ world, or for immediate and free delivery any- 
Gx where in Great Britain. 





Flexibility is the keynote of our new, 
exclusive Hi Fi unit furniture. Sounds 


interesting ? (interesting 


IT M H ci F Ss sounds, too!) Call in and 


see for yourself. 


Alfred Imhof Limited, 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Tel.: MUSeum 7878 (20 lines) 
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Wonderful 


New 


MUUTTUNUQUUUUEUUUULLELULLILULUUUUULLLLLULAAAGGELULLLULULAAALLUULLLLLLGLAALLLULLLL LALLA 


available NOW 


Serbian Songs 

Maika pravoslavna; Makedonsko oro; Kad idu kosci; 
Momceeto cer gunjceto; 3 komitske pesme 

Chorus of the Yugoslav Army conducted by Slobodan Krstich 
LW 5250 


Koddly HARY JANOS SUITE 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Georg Solti 
LW 5256 


Beethoven SYMPHONY NO.8 IN F MAJOR, OPUS 93 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Karl Bohm 


Mozart CONCERTO IN A MAJOR FOR CLARINET AND ORCHESTRA, K.622 
Gervase de Peyer with The London Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Anthony Collins 

LW 5261 


Handel THE WATER MUSIC—SUITE (arr. Harty) 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
LW 5263 


Haydn SYMPHONY NO.94 IN G MAJOR—SURPRISE 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
LW 5264 


Mozart SYMPHONY NO.39 IN E FLAT MAJOR, K.543 


The London Symphony Orchestra conducted by Josef Krips 
t) b C k 0 LW 5265 


RECORDS Debussy LA MER 
| L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED LW 5267 
1-3 BRXITON ROAD LONDON SW9 
Brahms VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF HAYDN, OPUS 56A 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra conducted by Eduard van Beinum 
LW 5269 
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TAPE RECORDER 





* The total hum and noise at 7} inches per 
second 50-12,000 c.p.s. unweighted is better 
than 50 dbs. 


* The meter fitted for reading signal level 
will also read bias voltage to enable a level 
response to. be obtained under all circum- 
stances. A control is provided for bias 
adjustment to compensate low mains or 
ageing valves. 


* A lower bias lifts the treble response 
and increases distortion. A_ high bias 
attentuates the treble and reduces distortion. 
The normal setting is inscribed for each 
instrument. 














The amplifier, speaker and case, with detachable lid, 
measures 8tin. by 223in. by 15Zin. and weighs 30 Ib. 


PRICE, complete with WEARITE TAPE 
TEEIEEES. dcnncnnnceneceneucnnesesconcensrenseusncussdil £84 0 0 


FOUR CHANNEL 


is almost essential for the professional or semi- 
professional where a number of different items 
have to be mixed on one tape recording. 


It is recommended by a number of tape recorder 
manufacturers for this purpose. 


Any normal input impedance can be supplied 
to order, balanced or unbalanced, the standard 


being 15-30 ohms balanced. 


The normal output is 0.5 volt on 20,000 ohms or 
more, but 600 ohms is available as an alternative. 
The steel stove enamelled case is polished and 
fitted with an engraved white panel suitable for 
making temporary pencil notes. 


An internal screened power pack and selenium 
rectifier feed the five low noise non-micro- 
phonic valves. 

Used in many hundreds of large public address 
installations and recording studios throughout 
the world. 





* The distortion of the recording amplifier 
under recording conditions is too low to be 
accurately measured and is negligible. 


* A heavy Mumetal shielded microphone 
transformer is built in for 15-30 ohms 
balanced and screened line, and requires 
only 7 micro-volts approximately to fully 
load. This is equivalent to 20 ft. from a 
ribbon microphone and the cable may be 
extended 440 yds. without appreciable loss. 


* The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 
18 millivolts and is suitable for crystal P.U.’s, microphone or 
radio inputs. 
* A power plug is provided for a radio feeder unit, etc. 
Variable bass and treble controls are fitted for control of the 
playback signal. 


* The power output is 3.5 watts heavily damped by negative 
feedback and an oval internal speaker is built in for monitor- 
jng purposes. 

* The playback amplifier may be used as a microphone or 


gramophone amplifier separately or whilst recording Is being 
made. 


* The unit may be left running on record or playback, even 
with 1,750 ft. reels, with the lid closed. 


ELECTRONIC MIXER 





PRICE 
£36 [5 0 


Manufactured by 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, $.W.19 


Telephone: LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Vortexion, Wimble, London ”’ 
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Tue criterion, as always, is that the 
reproduced sound shall be the closest 
approach to the original—that the enjoyment 
and appreciation of music may be 
unimpeded. This is reflected throughout the 
design of the QUAD II. It is reflected, too, [ 

in the straight-forward and logical system 








of control, achieved without the sacrifice 

of a single refinement or adjustment 

capable of contributing to the final objective. 
Send for further details and booklet. 
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HUNTINGDON, HUNTS - Telephone: HUNTINGDON 361. 
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What the reviewers say ahout RD JUNIOR equipment... 


CONTROL UNIT: “‘ The control unit has been designed to give 
the utmost that can be expected from an economical Unit. It only 
uses one double triode valve and yet gives not only half a dozen 
different input arrangements and independent bass and treble controls, 
but also a variable steep cut filter... .”’ (TECHNICAL REPORT by P. 
Wilson, M.A., July’S6 GRAMOPHONE). ‘* Listening quality is of a 
high order and | found the controls, particularly the low pass filter 
used in conjunction with the treble tone control, flexible enough to 
cope with modern LPs, old or worn 78s, and poor radio transmis- 
sions.’’ (HOME TEST No. 27, Donald W. 
Aldous, July 56 G.R.R.). 











CORNER HORN : 
**The speaker really does 
perform as its design intends, and the 
results are therefore very good indeed. With 
B.B.C. (via F.M.), and good average LP recordings, the amplifier 
controls were run flat all the time, showing nothing lacking in the 
bass and nothing lacking or objectionable in the top response. Solo 
items, where close to the microphone, bring the soloist into the 
corner of the room, and large orchestras spread well beyond the 
confines of the room. Used at high level or lower than normal level 
the speaker is still satisfying, again showing the response is well main- 
tained at the extremes. Listening produced no fatigue, suggesting 
very small coloration, and white noise tests confirmed that. The 
design is neat, simple, and well proportioned, and the woodwork 
ag ey walnut on the one tested) is well finished.’’ (HI-Fl NEWS, 
uly *56. 





‘RD JUNIOR’ PRICES 


AMPLIFIER £17.0.0 
CONTROL UNIT £ 9.0.0 
FM UNIT £17.10.0 
P.T. £ 7.7.0 
CORNER HORN £18.17.6 


PANELS, per pair £ 3.10.0 


TABLEGRAM CABINET 
£12.10.0 


















AMPLIFIER : 


“The = workmanship 

is superb, and the neat 
wiring lay-out can be seen in our under- 
chassis view.’’ ‘‘ This RD JUNIOR Amplite: / 

Control Unit exemplifies a much sought after, but not so often 
achieved combination of high quality with moderate price.’"” (HOME 
TEST No. 27, Donald W. Aldous, July ’56, G.R.R.). ‘* In performance 
the Amplifier has given no surprises : just the clean, crisp, effortless 
power that one expected from its specification. Which means that it 
takes a place as one of the best three or four 10-watt amplifiers that 
are available on the British market at present."” (TECHNICAL 
REPORT by P.Wilson, M.A., July °56 GRAMOPHONE.) 


Sore na 


FM UNIT: 
“‘As a result of these tests, 
it is considered that this tuner 
should be completely satisfactory in 

every respect. It is compact and of pleasing appearance, the construc- 
tion is excellent and well up to the well-known Rogers standard, and 
tuning is exceptionally easy to carry out. It is capable of reproducing 
the highest and lowest modulation frequencies that the B.B.C. are 
likely to radiate, providing a high quality feeder worthy of the best 
possible amplifier system.”’ (R. S. Roberts, HI-Fi NEWS, Sept. °56.) 


NOW AVAILABLE : A new cabinet designed to house the RD 
JUNIOR Amplifier, Control Unit, FM Unit and a Collaro Model 2010 
Transcription Motor Unit. Extremely compact, the cabinet measures 
202” wide, 15” deep and 145” high, is supplied already cut to take the 
various units, and finished in Australian Walnut with contrasting 
Birdseye Mape. 


— 





Full illustrated literature, including a 12-page booklet devoted solely to the Amplifier and Control Unit, together with 


reprints of the various reviews, may be had post free on request. Equipment available from leading High Fidelity 
Dealers throughout the country. If in any difficulty please apply direct. 





NEW FACTORY: In order to be able to meet the steadily increasing demand 
for our products we have now moved to a larger and better equipped factory. 
Our sole address, to which all enquiries should be sent, is now as below: 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS (ctectronics) LTD. 


“RODEVCO WORKS” ° 
Telegrams : RODEVCO LONDON S.E.6 





4-14 BARMESTON ROAD ° 


CATFORD. ° LONDON S.E.6 
Telephone : HiTher Green 7424 


i 
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ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 


urn 


BOND STREET W.1. 


db 
+20 


what’s 


this? 





5 2 5 2 5 2 
—>freq (cis) 81028 


PHILIPS NOVOSONIC I5 watt AMPLIFIER 
) FREQUENCY RESPONSE CURVE 


and on view at our luxurious 


BOND STREET SALON 


it’s 
new 


eS SS a eo swurme eee we me 


Now you can hear the best of Audio-Acoustical 
equipment in conditions comparable with those 
at home... study the performance of the pro- 
ducts of leading makers... obtain expert guidance 
on technical matters, including, if required, the 
installation of equipment in your own home by NAME 


TO BOYD LTD., 33 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 
Please send me details of Hi-Fi equipment 





our specialist engineers. 
ADDRESS 





33 NEW BOND STREET 





Boyds 


LONDON, W.|I 


BO1S8 








It is understood that this places me under no obligation to buy. 
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Full Value from 


In spite of the immensely improved quality of LP records it is 
a fact that most users play them on equipment that falls far 
short of revealing their full value. If you are seeking to improve 
your equipment it will be worth your while to come to Quality 
Mart, whose expert advice is at your disposal and where callers 
can hear a wide variety of the best in High Fidelity equipment 
in all price classes. 


CHOOSING AN AMPLIFIER 


Your KFeecords 


We have a representative selection of the best makes and shall be pleased to help in 


choosing the one best suited to your needs. 





. :, ARMSTRONG A10 «swe £29,10.0 

| — : ROGERS RD Minor Mk. II —siw.s £14. 0.0 

RD Junior Main Amplifier .. £17. 0.0 

RD Junior Control Unit .. .. £9. 0.0 

RD Senior Contro! Unit as .. £14. 0.0 

smeamwese .. «wl eC te 

ACOUSTICAL Quad ..—...- - £42. 0.0 

PAMPHONIC 1003, as reviewed in war ce oe te on ND 
December “* Gramophone.” £28.7.0 RCA New Orthophonic .. we £48, 0.0 





HIGH FIDELITY SPEAKERS 


WHARFEDALE’S New 3-Speaker System SFB/3 .. _ _ -» £37.10.0. 


GOODMANS Axiom 150 speakers are outstandingly good, at their best with 


the 


Acoustic Resistance Unit incorporated in an enclosure such as the SHERWOOD 
(earlier called “‘, Viscount ”’), in which the TREBAX tweeter may optionally be used. 


Sherwood Enclosure 
Mahogany 19 gns. 
Walnut, 20 gns. 





Trebax, £5.9.3. 


* 


Axiom 150, X05000, £1.19.0. ARU_ 172, 
£10.15.9 55/3 





RGA “ Controlled Q” Reproducer. We heartily ‘commend this new cabinet speaker 
reviewed in the December “‘ Gramophone,” only 22 x 12 x 13 ins. the performance 
surpasses many larger reproducers. Oak, 12 gns., walnut, 13 gns. Optional legs, 28/6. 


January, 195 


Q.M. RECORD SERVICE 


We have gained through long experience a pre-emin. nt 
position amongst mail order record suppliers. Every 
month we add new customers to those whose regu\ar 
orders we have met for years past. 


> All records FACTORY FRESH 


How important it is to get records free from blemishes tat 
occur where others have tried them over. 


* All LPs and 45s in GARDISK full size 
Polythene bags. 





e Prompt mailing of any record in current 
supply. 
é All LPs and 45s POST FREE in U.K. except 
single 45s. 
® EXPORT ORDERS Tax Free at about 4/5ths 
home prices. 





TRANSCRIPTION MOTORS 


GARRARD 301. For outstanding performance, incor- 
porating variable speed adjustment .. .... £26.8.3 
With stroboscopic marked turntable, £28.0.11. 


COLLARO 2010. A very popular unit, with Studio 
Transcription Pickup, £19.10.0., Studio P p.u., £19.3.0., 
without p.u. £14.18.0. 





‘*¢ PANDORA ” 
Where consider- 
tions of space are 
important this 
Pamphonic table 
reproducer will be 
found outstanding, 
in quality of repro- 
duction and work- 
manship it surpasses 
any competitor in 
this class. Dual 
speakers. 

£44.0.10. 


** PRESIDENT.” A new Console record 
reproducer of attractive contemporary 


styling and fine performance with 10 watt 
oa range amplifier speaker system. 
gns. 








_ Trixette A611. A high quality portable record player 


with push-pull output, dual speakers and 4-s 
Garrard changer. 37 gns. - 





DIAMOND STYLI THE DUST BUG 


The merits of diamond 
points, especially for LP Recognised as the most 
use, are increasingly  ¢ffectual means of freeing 


reco For 
popular pickups from °rds from dust. 25/ 
stock. £4 7 1 4 9 e post free 





Our Showr20m is open for demonstrations daily 
9-30-6. Friday 1.30-9. Closed Monday 
Only 20 minutes from Charing Cross by 
Northern Underground or Bus 26, 134; 





Quality 





Mart 





8 DARTMOUTH PARK AVENUE 


137 to Tufnell Park Station. LONDON, N.W.5 GULliver 113! 
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An invitation to the recording studio 


® four speakers 


Ee A RR TRIPLE-FOUR ® four controls 


RECORD REPRODUCcER ® four speeds 


Photo by courtesy of Army & Navy Stores 
Imagine yourself in the recording studio, experiencing at first hand 
the freshness and vitality of the performance. This possibility has The Triple-Four is the latest addition to 
been achieved with the E-A-R Triple-Four . . . the Gramophone the E-A-R Balanced High Fidelity range. 
which has astounded the experts by its exceptional range, never 36 gns. 
previously associated with a portable instrument. 
The product of continuous E°A’R technical development, the 
Triple-Four is a record reproducer of the highest quality. 


There are other E-A-R models at prices 
ranging from 17} gns. to 60 gns. 


The Triple-Four has been approved by the Council of Industrial Design for exhibition 
Design Londo 


at the 
Ya - originality of design, the LAR 
Triple-Four has also accepted for - World Trade Fair 
New York City, April 14-27th, 1957. 
The symbol of Leadership in Gramophones 

The E-A°R Triple-Four incorporates ALL these features :— : 
@ EAR four stage six watt @ Floodlit contro! panel @ Garrard RCI20-4 Record Hear the E-A-R Balanced High Fidelity and standard 

push-pull amplifier Changer with high compliance ranges at your Dealer, or write for details: 


turnover pickup 
@ | ndependent Baws os and Treble @ Four Permanent Magnet @©@ Four aaa: Mullard EFS ; 


control I x ith Crossov ECL82 ; ECL82 ; EZ80. 

boost controls and volume Nework Bes, 167 e ud Csbin i eta EAR ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 
© ‘nput Selector Switch for LP- Treble, ~o aleane eg tg eed The Square, Isleworth, Middlesex 

78 and Radio or Tape. socket provided. tive colour combinations. Cables : Eargram, Isleworth, Hounslow. Phone : HOUasiow 6256-3 
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Besides a complete list of neariy 
3,000 different L/Ps already availabis 
to members, also included are sections 

on :— 


THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE AND HAND- 
BOOK is the only comprehensive 
SELECTIVE catalogue published, listing 
only records recommended by 
the critics. 


LR 
L 









@ A Basis for a Record Collection 
(A short list of 100 recommended L/Ps) 











@ FULL DETAILS OF a. ae @ The Care of Long Playing 
RETURN OF POST ANNOUNCEMENT Records 


LIBRARY SERVICE , 
@ The Reproduction 





























(1/- per week each L/P THE tase Glade 

borrowed) are L/P RECORD LIBRARY 7 oe 
included. (CLASSICAL) 

ecm CATALOGUE AND HANDBOOKN. 20 5 
YOUR deca witot = FOR VQSG-199 7 sccste witou copy 
COPY Catalogue, please Catalogue, please NOW 
wow send s.a.e. 23d.) COSTS ONLY 3/ = POST FREE send s.a.e. 24d.) ae 

FROM 






THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY, SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS 





A VERY GOOD GRAMOPHONE 


if you know what 
to listen for... 


The proper approach to a gramophone is to listen to it, yet it would appear that 
the more important price consideration becomes, the less this obvious truth is heeded. 
In fact, the design of the gramophone you choose will be yoverned by the standards 
of performance required of it. If it is important to you that these be the best 
possible, you will not easily be detracted by embellishment, however splendidly 
imposing. The Volmar Trent is a case in point. It has been designed to afford good 
musical reproduction for modest outlay, and in its class is far and away the best you 
can buy. To achieve this the 3-valve Volmar amplifier, 7-in. speaker, and the Garrard 
RC.120 4-speed autochanger have been thoughtfully brought together in a neat, well 
contstructed cabinet that lets you hear your records to best advantage. The result is 
an instrument which will be pleasing to live with over the many years of pleasure 
and service it is certain to give you. Yet the price is only 25 gns., and its per- 
formance is outstanding. 








From leading stockists everywhere. GUARANTEED ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONES 


Leaflet on request from 
VOLMAR, 14! HIGH STREET, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. Telephone: EALing 1413 
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Mrs Blair’s Jig—Js) 
Here’s to the Gordons (DORIS GILFEATHER—JS) 
Barn Dance, Maggie and Jock (Js) 


Just a wee deoch and doris; I love a lassie) 


GEP8&549 (7” Extended Play) 


PARLOPHONE records 


To put you in a dancing mood! 


Introduced by 
ar ARCHIE McCULLOCH 


Dashing White Sergeant (JIMMY SHAND and his Band) 
Bonnie Strathyre (STEWART GORDON with Jimmy Shand, accordion and the Balmoral Trio) 
Macnamara’s Two Step (Macnamara’s Band; Mademoiselle from Armentieres; 
The man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo—Js) 
The March Hare (MICKIE AINSWORTH, accordion) 
Sing-Song (Loch Lomond; I belong to Glasgow; My bonnie lies over the ocean) 
Off she goes in the north (Mrs Seller’s favourite); Heather Hills; 


The Palais Glide (MICKIE AINSWORTH and JIMMY BLUE, accordions) 
Reel, Archie Menzies (SYDNEY CHALMERS, violin) 
Sing-Song (Roamin’ in the gloamin’; Stop your tickling Jock: 


JS—JIMMY SHAND and his Band PMD1043 (10’ Long Playing) 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCES (No.2) JIMMY SHAND and his Band 
Mason’s Apron; Lamb Skinnet; Todlen Hame; Ca’ the yowes to the knowes 


k The Parlophone Company Limited, Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 











only 


62... 


Complete with 
sensitive 
microphone 


Main 










Don’t decide on a tape recorder 
till you've seen 


PHILIPS RECORDERGRAM 


Model AG 8106 
Made in Holland 





Here’s the tape recorder with CVO UAKG - 


oneypl a voy high price L 





Before you choose your tape recorder be 
certain to hear the Philips Recordergram 
Major. Why ? Because it costs only 62 gns. - 
yet just look at all its advantages : 


Choice of two tape speeds; the slower speed 
allows three hours’ performance to be 
recorded on one tape. 


e@ Extremely high quality of reproduction as 
either speed. 


e@ Accurate programme indicator. 
Easy mixing of speech and music 


e@ “ Magic Eye’? control indicates correct 
recording level. 


@ Good modern design with simple 
push-button controls. 


@ Remarkably light in weight and easil:; 
portable. 


© The Suse cama a highly sensitive 


microphone. 


@ Optional extras include a useful stop-start 
switch to facilitate editing. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD 


Musical Equipment Department 
Century House - Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 
(PR420 REV.) 
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MASTER SOUND 
WISDOM 


dont make them! 


Recording tapes which have an abrasive 
action produce wrinkles on your head, 
thus reducing the quality of the recording. 
Mastertape has a high polish which 
remains so. Make sure that 


your recordings are good and stay so. 





Mastertape can be used 


on any tape recorder. 


Mastertape 


M.S.S.. Recording Co. Ltd. Colnbrook, Bucks. 









If your dealer has no stock, write direct to 
Tel. Colnbrook 430 








V.., H.. F idelity from TR! 


T.R. cater for hi-fi enthusiasts of every degree. 





Leading quality equipment 


can be seem and heard; we carry large stocks of valves and components. 
Whatever your needs, you will find just that little extra personal service at 
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THOMAS GRAY, “ELEGY” 


You may say : “* What has Thomas 
Gray to do with Mozart?’’, or, 
conversely, you may ask : ** What 
has Mozart to do with Thomas 
Gray ? And why, Mr. Smith, do 
you think it appropriate to quote 
these famous lines in connection 
with gramophone records ready 
available for all to purchase and 
enjoy ?”’ I will tell you : so moved 


reproduction of these gems of 
Mozart that I wanted you all to 
know about them, and then the 
words of Thomas Gray sprang to 
my mind. That they are gems of 
purest ray serene is not in question, 
but, thank God, they are not hidden 
in the Ocean’s dark unfathom’d 
caves ; nor were they born to blush 
unseen and waste their sweetness on 
the desert air. For the music we 


‘thank Mozart, the immortal ; and 


for the absolute realism of the 
recording and performance we 
thank Decca. Buy these two records 
now, music-lovers. You just cannot 
afford to be without them. 

FRED SMITH 
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* DECCA LXT 5112. Mozart. Divertimento. No. 15 in B Flat Major. K287. Members of the Vienna Octet. 


DECCA LXT 5177. Mozart. Divertimento. No. 11in D Major. K251 
Karl Munchinger conducting the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra. £1.19.7}. 
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£1.19.73. 


. Schubert. Five Minuets. Five German Dances. 
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COURSES IN 
FRENCH ; GERMAN ; 
ITALIAN ; SPANISH ; 

RUSSIAN. 

Comprising : 
Preliminary courses each of 8 double- 
sided 78 r.p.m. 10” records and text- 
book, and Advanced continuation 
courses each of 12 records. Complete 
and advanced Courses may be 
purchased on easy terms. 


Courses are also available for those 
whose native tongue is not English. 
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Essential for holidays abroad—business—Leisure 


EASY! INEXPENSIVE! CONTINENTAL! 


Listen—Imitate ! There is a childlike simplicity about learning languages 
the ASSiMiL way—the natural way! As the child learns its Mother 
tongue—simply and efficiently—so, by means of ASSiMiL Records and 
Books, you can just as easily master French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Russian. ASSiMiL, plus adult comprehension, is the key to learning any 
of these languages in a few months by daily 15 minute periods of 
repetition. Try it and you will become yet another enthusiast. 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


has been privileged to issue many fine recordings under his baton 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND THE VOICE 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Ww is good news that H.M.V.’s Fifty Years 
of Great Operatic Singing has proved such a 
success with the public. For years E.M.I. 
have acted on the theory that only a few 
specialists are interested in the great singers 
of yesterday ; and they have maintained 
this attitude in the face of considerable 
evidence to the contrary from France and 
the United States. But in the past few 
months we have had first the admirable 
Supervia Carmen record, then some mis- 
cellaneous Carusos and McCormacks, and 
now the Fifty Years. All these have been 
received with enthusiasm ; and, as I write, 
I learn that England is to be offered also 
the elaborate three-disc Art of Caruso lately 
issued in America—and reviewed. in this 
issue by Philip Hope-Wallace. 

That we should receive all our anthologies 
ready-made from American sources, instead 
of making our own, ts rather curious. (It 
will be remembered that the 78 Archive 
Series was also of transatlantic origin.) 
Personally, I don’t much care who chooses 
an anthology, provided the choice is good. 
As is well known, the Fifty Years anthology 
was chosen by Mr. Irving Kolodin, author 
of the standard history of the Metropolitan 
Opera and editor of the very influential 
“Recordings” section of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. His credentials are thus 
unexceptionable ; and so, to be sure, are 
many of his 68 selections. There are even 
(at any rate to English ears) some pleasantly 
unexpected discoveries, such as Eleanor 
Steber’s lovely “‘ Summertime ” from Porgy 
and Bess. But there are also omissions and 
inclusions so strange as to seem wilful. It is 
the fashion, when reviewing anthologies, to 
shrug one’s shoulders and murmur some- 
thing about the impossibility of satisfying 
everybody ; and it is true that wide allow- 
ances must always be made for the peculiar- 
ies of personal taste. Still, after making all 
possible allowances, I remain bewildered 
by a good many of Mr. -Kolodin’s choices 
and rejections. 

I am not complaining that he shows an 
“American bias; far from it. The total 


omission of Schumann-Heink, one of the 
century’s supreme singers and a legendary 
figure in the United’ States, must have 
astonished Americans far more than it 
astonished us. Many other singers who 
achieved immense popularity in America 
are also excluded: among them Eames, 
Gadski, Bori De Luca, Lotte Lehmann, 
Schumann, Schorr. Lack of space ? Well, 
several singers occur more than once ; and 
one, Marcella Sembrich, is represented no 
less than four times in the first record—and 
not invariably at her best. Sembrich was a 
very great artist ; but surely that is a little 
disproportionate ? In the notes published 
with the American album, Mr. Kolodin 
offers .an explanation for some of his 
omissions ; and, since these notes are not 
available here, readers may be interested to 
hear what he has to say. He begins by 
pointing out that (very sensibly) he has 
avoided the best-known examples of such 
popular singers as Caruso and Chaliapin. 
Of Eames and Gadski he says that “‘ no 
truly representative recording seemed within 
reach... The latter, a great Wagnerian 
interpreter, did not have the advantage of 
means suitable for the necessary orchestral 
sound ; the former, a versatile artist, did 
not like the recording process nor respond 
to it kindly’. In this defence there is 
certainly an element of truth ; all the same, 
notable Gadski records exist of Verdi arias 
and duets, and some exceedingly fine things 
(for instance, the orchestral Roméo Valse) 
are to be found in the Eames list. 
Mr. Kolodin continues : 
In addition to Eames and Gadski, a few 
famous names are absent because no 
acceptable reproduction of the voice could 
be found in condition usable for this 
collection (in respect to mechanical 
qualities) ; while a few of decided technical 
skill were rejected because they lacked the 
power of dramatic projection inherent in a 
durable version of what they were perform- 
ing. Which artists are which, however, is a 
secret that must remain in my keeping. 
A secret, huh ? Well, there can’t be much 
secret about Ernestine -Schumann-Heink. 


The man who thinks she “lacked the 
power of dramatic projection ”’, either on 
records or in life, has probably not yet been 


-born ; if he has, I trust he is not a music 


critic. So we are forced to conclude that of 
her many thrilling operatic records not one 
is in a fit state for use: nothing from Le 
Prophéte, neither of her two recordings of the 
Brindisi from Lucrezia Borgia, nor yet the 
arias from Rienzi or Clemenza di Tito or 
Samson or Sapho; not even that electric 
(and electrifying) Waltraute narrative from 
Gétterdammerung which seemed in perfect 
condition when it was repressed the other 
day in one of Mr. Addison Foster’s editions. 
Sad, indeed—if true. 

The omission of Lotte Lehmann becomes 
more comprehensible when we recall that 
her Rosenkavalier and Walkiire Act 1 albums 
have in America been transferred to LP, 
and that most of her other operatic records 
are Parlophones, and thus outside the scope 
of the present collection. But it is time lI 
mentioned the best items in this unquestion- 
ably fascinating anthology. In Volume I 
the Plancon Don Carlo was an ideal choice— 
especially for us poor Limeys who have 
never had it on our lists before; and the 
Renaud Heérodiade is very welcome. 
Evidently Mr. Kolodin has a taste for the 
French style, and he shows it again in 
Volume II by choosing Clément’s Dream 
Song from Manon, which in spite of its 
piano accompaniment (so strange for a 1911 
recording) has never been equalled in 
distinction of manner and in the melting 
beauty of its fine-spun cantilena. I wish this 
French bias—if such it is—had not led to 
the inclusion of two specimens. of 
McCormack in that language, in which he 
was never at his best: the Carmen duet has a 
certain charm, but the Méhul aria, though 
gracefully sung, remains rather a bore ; to 
think what lovely Italian arias by 
McCormack we might have had in place 
of these! Destinn is represented by one of 
her best records, the “O patria mia” 
from Aida; and there are some excellent 
Selections of a more unusual kind, such as 
Caruso’s Macbeth aria, Martinelli’s heroic 
William Tell, Slezak’s “‘ Magische Tone ”’ 
from The Queen of Sheba, and Nina Koshetz 
in Yaroslavna’s arioso from Prince Igor. 
Volume III contains two extended scenas 
which come out particularly well: Chalia- 
pine and Olive Kline in the finale of Don 
Quichotte, and the famous conclusion of 
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Forza sung by Ponselle, Martinelli and Pinza 
during what I now enviously think of as the 
“Era of the Cook Sisters”. Volume IV 
brings us the two outstanding Wagnerian 
sopranos of recent times, neither of them in 
Wagner, but both at the very top of their 
form: Leider in Donna Anna’s Vengeance 
Aria and Flagstad in “QOzean! du 
Ungeheuer!”. Both sound wonderful ; 
in fact, the Flagstad sounds better to my 
ears in its new shape than in its original 78 
form. 

Here I must interpose a few words about 
the technical qualities of these five records. 
(By the way, Patti’s Batti batti has been 
pitched, not in E flat as I was informed and 
believe to be correct, but in E, which still 
sounds wrong.) The general technical level 
is high; and the last three discs, which 
consist mainly or wholly of electrical 
recordings, are outstandingly good. The 
surface noise has been much reduced without 
loss of brilliance ; and several records which 
were always difficult to play, or have become 
so with the passage of time (not through 
wear, but through the appearance of 
minute “ oxidisation”’ prickles on the 
formerly smooth shellac), emerge with a 
delightfully clean and musical quality. 
“Tonal enhancement” (that alarming 
phrase), the use of an ‘‘ echo chamber ”’, 
and other kinds of “ electronic doctoring ” 
of the original matrices seem, on the whole, 
mercifully absent. However, I am bound 
to admit that a good many of the acoustic 
recordings, especially the earliest, have 
gained their new smoothness at the expense 
of some of their original brilliance, colour 
and individuality. In the process of transfer 
to LP they have no doubt been subjected 
to a heavy cut of higher frequencies so as 
to reduce surface noise. Engineers always 
overestimate the extent to which this can 
be done without loss of those overtones 
which give immediacy and life to the voice ; 
their graphs “‘ prove”’ that nothing could 
in those days be recorded above some very 
low frequency-ceiling, and, since they are 
probably not musicians and almost certainly 
not regular listeners to acoustic recordings, 
their ears do not tell them when their 
graphs are wrong. A striking instance can 
be found in the Sembrich/Scotti duet from 
Don Pasquale. Just before the reprise of the 
allegro tune, “ Vado, corro”’, the two 
singers hold a C in double octaves: that 
is to say, Scotti sings middle C and Sembrich 
the C two octaves higher ; and the result is 
a delightful and most unusual sound, 
simply because both voices are dead in tune 
and steady as arock. The attentive listener 
realises, with a shock of pleasure, that he 
has never before heard anything quite like 
this pure and radiant sound from two strong 
voices ; in contemporary operatic perform- 
ances, octave singing is almost always a 
penance to the ear, owing to the varying 
degree and speed of vibrato in the two 
voices. Just because Sembrich and Scotti 
were so steady and so precisely in tune 
with each other, the record never showed 
signs of wear at this point (as it might have 
been expected to do), but always sounded 
superb on any reasonably good gramo- 
phone. Well, on the new CSLP500, the 
double octave no longer has its old thrill 
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and purity ; it has become dead and a little 
fuzzy. And a similar blurring occurs in 
many other items on the first record ; for 
instance, in the Melba/Caruso duet and 
still more in the Melba Mad Scene from 
Hamlet. 

This brings us back—with a bump—to 
the question of selection. What can have 
induced Mr. Kolodin to choose that 
dreadful 1910 Mad Scene, which is prob- 
ably the very worst of Melba’s records, as I 
think my friend Mr. Malcolm Hurtley 
would agree, who heard Melba often, and 
knows more about, and possesses more of, 
her records than anyone else in the world ? 
The 1904 London Mad Scene is among the 
best things she ever did ; but by 1910 she 
was too old for such skylarking. If the early 
London issues were thought too antique 
for reissue, why not one of the 1910 solos 
from Otello? It is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that Mr. Kolodin is simply in- 
different to Melba, since in his notes he 
remarks (in defiance of the almost universal 
verdict of her contemporaries) that ‘‘ hers 
was not a voice of thrilling beauty”; to 
make things worse, he prints a portrait 
supposedly of her which is in fact of 
Sembrich. (On the opposite page there is a 
portrait labelled ‘‘ Sembrich ”’, which may 
conceivably be Sembrich, but is more 
probably Etelka Gerster.) Later on, we are 
given another Hamlet Mad Scene, the 
electric one by Galli-Curci, and this is 
better, but again a very curious choice to 
make from all the lovely Galli-Curci 
records that exist: for instance, the 
exquisite Bell Song from Lakmé, which 
might well have been used instead of the 
slapdash and inartistic effort by Lily Pons. 
But “‘a truce to complaining ’’, as some- 
body says in some aria or other. Volume III 
and, still more, Volume IV provide great 
pleasure ; and Volume V—though here we 
enter a period of more dubious vocal 
standards—has the interest, for us, of con- 
taining almost nothing that has previously 
been available in this country: apart from 
Eleanor Steber’s ‘‘ Summertime ”’, I wel- 
come Dorothy Maynor’s exciting ** Depuis 
le jour”, Leonard Warren’s sonorous 
“Scintille, diamant”, Maggie Teyte’s 
characteristic Grétry aria and Jarmila 
Novotna’s Lullaby from Smetana’s The Kiss. 

The English issue of these records is 
accompanied by a booklet containing 
informative notes on the singers and an 
introductory essay by Harold Rosenthal. 
Mr. Rosenthal calls his essay ‘“‘ The 
Golden Age of Singing”, and touches 
lightly on the eternal question, whether 
there has truly been a decline in singing, 
whether there ever was a “‘ Golden Age ” 
and if so when, or whether the whole notion 
of vocal decline is a mere illusion common 
to every generation in turn. Without 
positively committing himself, he seems 
rather to incline to the latter view, and 
supports his case by a misleading quotation 
from Chorley’s essay on Pasta. If anyone 
can get hold of this essay, which occurs in 
Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections, he should 
do so, for it is a wonderful piece of criticism, 
which leaves the reader in no doubt either 
of Chorley’s deep understanding and love 
of the vocal art or of his exalted opinion of 
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Pasta. Mr. Rosenthal quotes him as saying 
that “‘ Her voice was limited, husky and 
weak, without charm, without flexibility, a 
mediocre mezzo-soprano ” (contrasting this 
verdict with the praise of another critic) ; 
but he omits Chorley’s all-important adverb 
“originally”. Her voice had “originally” 
all these defects, Chorley tells us ; but the 
whole point of his essay is that, by dint of 
*““severe and incessant vocal study” and 
by the spell of her great artistic powers, she 
transformed her faults into virtues. Chorley 
begins with this sentence: ‘“ As an artist 
who could turn natural deficiencies into 
rare beauties, who could make us forgive 
others which cannot be thus transformed 
by the presence and power of genius, truth, 
and thought in one, who has printed deeper 
impressions on the memories of those that 
heard her than any other female singer, 
Madame Pasta must be placed first in the 
first rank of all who have appeared in 
England during the last thirty years” ; 
and he ends with a picture of the young 
Pauline Viardot sitting among the audience 
at Pasta’s very last, ill-advised appearance 
at a charity performance in scenes from 
Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, when her voice 
was “in a state of utter ruin ”’, although 
she was then only 52. After much that was 
merely painful, Chorley recounts, she 


rallied a little in the Mad Scene: 


. . . the old irresistible charm broke out; 
nay, even in the final song, with its roulades, 
and its scales of shakes ascending by a 
semitone, the consummate vocalist and 
tragedian . . . was indicated: at least to 
the apprehension of a younger artist. 
** You are right !’’ was Madame Viardot’s 
quick and heartfelt response (her eyes full 
of tears) to a friend beside her ; ‘* You are 
right! It is like the Cenacolo of da Vinci at 
Milan—a wreck of a picture, but the 
picture is the greatest picture in the 
world ! 


So much for Pasta and Chorley. The 
interesting question remains: how far do 
vocal standards fluctuate from generation 
to generation, and are they especially low 
to-day ? Such questions are complicated 
by the fact that different periods attach 
importance to different qualities in the 
singer. The eighteenth century demanded 
the utmost smoothness, flexibility and per- 
fection of detail, not caring greatly for mere 
volume or brilliance; and there were 
frequent complaints that first Rossini, and 
then Verdi and Wagner, were ruining the 
delicacy of vocal art by their inordinate 
demands. This view was not stupid: one 
can see that dramatic force and variety were 
gained at the expense of lyric purity and 
exquisite timbre. Just so, at the present time, 
it is true that we have a surprising number 
of singers who have acquired the ability to 
follow, more or less accurately, a vocal line 
bristling with chromaticisms, angularities 
and rhythmical quirks which would have 
dismayed most of their predecessors. But 
there is a difference. The ability to sing 
your way through a thorn hedge of obstacles 
is an intellectual accomplishment not to be 
despised ; it is not primarily a vocal accom- 
plishment. The singer for whom Schénberg 
and Stravinsky hold no terrors is often lost 
when faced by a simple cantilena by Mozart, 
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which mercilessly reveals his unsteady 
emission of tone and lack of equalisation 
throughout the compass ; and I think it is 
true to say that such a singer lacks the 
necessary physical foundation for his art. 
We are in fact the first generation who are 
enabled, because of the existence of the 
gramophone, to make a comparison between 
past and present based on something more 
than memory and hearsay ; and I confess 
to thinking that such a comparison, if con- 
ducted with intelligence and a good library 


of records, is absolutely devastating. It is - 


more than a question of sentimentality stick- 
ing up for the singers we heard in our youth ; 
itis a question of quite hard and measurable 
fact, and the singers we most admire may 
have died before we were born. The 
supreme instance is that of Plancon. 
Half-a-dozen of his records must convince 
any open-minded listener that he has never 
in his life heard a bass with such velvety 
smoothness, such evenness of tonal emission, 
such precision and such flexibility. (He was 
also, of course, a supreme artist ; but just 
for the moment I am speaking only of his 
technical skill.) The finest bass I ever heard 
in the flesh was Pinza; and he was a 
splendid singer even if Plangon could— 
almost literally—have made rings round his 
technique. Who is the modern equivalent 
of such basses? Siepi, I suppose. Well, 
compare Siepi’s singing of the bass part in 
the Verdi Reguiem—either in the Columbia 
de Sabata set, or in the magnificent H.M.V. 
Toscanini which has just been released— 
with that of Pinza in the 78 set, and you are 
forced to recognise a sharp decline. And a 
similar downward slope is perceptible in 
the various other types of voice over the 
period covered by the gramophone. Even 
if the gramophone did not exist we might 
well feel suspicious. Some years ago I found 
myself sitting beside the lamented Guido 
Cantelli at dinner, and asked him whether 
he ever thought of conducting opera. He 
replied that he had been asked to conduct 
Rigoletto at La Scala, but felt hesitant about 
it because it was simply impossible to find, 
anywhere, a good Gilda. What was true 
then is still true now. There is no exponent 
of the lighter Italian coloratura roles who 
springs instantly to mind as the obvious 
choice. (True, Callas sings Gilda, but hers 
is not the proper timbre or weight for such 
apart.) Between the wars there were Galli- 
Curci, Toti dal Monte and Pagliughi ; 
before the First War there were Hempel 
and Tetrazzini, Melba and Sembrich, 
Farrar and Barrientos and Selma Kurz and 
goodness knows how many more. I don’t 
mean to imply that each and all of these 
were faultless Gildas ; their several admirers 
would hotly debate their respective merits. 
But whose merits are now in debate ? The 
current choice, both at Covent Garden and 
the Metropolitan, is between Hilde Gueden 
and Mattiwilda Dobbs; and I doubt if 
their most ardent admirers would make out 
a case for either of them as belonging to the 
grand tradition in such music. 

It seems likely that, in singing as in other 
branches of human activity, such as musical 
composition, poetry, scientific studies, and 
so forth, there are fallow periods and 
periods of intense activity and achievement. 
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If Mephistopheles were to appear at this 
moment, and offer me the chance of hearing 
the best operatic performances of any one 
decade I cared to name, I should choose 
the ten years from 1895 to 1905. In 1895 
I should just have caught Patti’s farewell 
appearances at Covent Garden (still in 
pretty good form, we gather) ; and in that 
same season I should have been able to 
hear among the sopranos alone—just 
imagine it!—Albani, Sembrich, Melba, 
Eames, Cavlé, Zélie de Lussan and Gemma 
Bellincioni. During my decade I should 
catch the ‘Tamagno/Maurel/Eames-or- 
Melba combination in Otello, and all those 
Wagner performances with both the De 
Reszkes, Van Rooy, Schumann-Heink, 
Bispham and a soprano who might be 
Ternina or Nordica or Fremstad or Lilli 
Lehmann. Towards the end of my decade, 
with Mephistopheles due back any minute, 
I should catch the youthful brilliance of 
Caruso and Destinn and Kurz. And all 
these names, dazzling as they may sound, 
are a mere selection from the dozens of great 
singers then to be heard in London and New 
York, Italy and Russia; for instance, 
I see I have left out Battistini and Plancon, 
both then in their prime. Can anyone 
thoroughly acquainted with the available 
evidence really contend that the decade I 
have mentioned did not deserve to be called 
a Golden Age of Singing ? 

But I am reminded by the appearance of a 
new Decca record that we have still with 
us a soprano who would have been recog- 
nised as a great singer in any period: 
namely, Kirsten Flagstad. After her Goétter- 
diaimmerung set which I reviewed last October 
I hardly thought she could spring any fresh 


surprises on us; but she has. I can’t say 


precisely when the new record called 
‘Kirsten Flagstad sings Wagner’’ 
(LXT5249) was made; presumably some 
time during the last year. Both orchestra 
(the Vienna Philharmonic, playing with 
exquisite refinement under Hans Knapperts- 
busch) and voice are recorded with a most 
exceptional fidelity and bloom ; indeed, I 
doubt if the warmth and the individual 
colour of Mme Flagstad’s voice, especially 
in the middle register, have ever before 
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been so perfectly caught by the gramophone. 
As for her singing, it is nothing less than 
astounding. Richard Capell wrote of the 
“infallible consistency’ of her control ; 
and that is the virtue which, again and 
again as we listen to this record, makes us 
feel as though we haven’t heard any singing 
worthy of the name for years. The tone is 
solid, rich, gloriously secure; it really 
seems as though she has shed five years or so 
during her Norwegian retirement. I agree 
with A.R. that she now shows a deeper 
insight into the Wesendonck songs than in 
her H.M.V. set with Gerald Moore ; and I 
found myself physically excited by the 
radiance of her singing as Elsa and Sieglinde, 
and by the long-drawn-out and pure legato 
of the “‘ Herzeleide”’ song from Parsifal. 
Even now, she is not a very subtle artist. 
She cannot thrill one, as Lotte Lehmann 
could, by her handling of a cadence or a 
modulation, such as the unexpected G sharp 
on the final syllable of Sieglinde’s “* Ein 
Fremder trat da _ herein”, when the 
Walhalla theme enters softly in E major 
after a long stretch of E minor. But, if 
Mme Flagstad does not excel in detail, no 
one equals her in the nobility of tone and 
the unruffled grandeur of manner which she 
can maintain without apparent effort for 
pages of the most taxing music. How could 
one express the effect of her singing to 
someone who had never heard her ? One 
might do worse than quote old Chorley 
again, when he writes of: 


. . . that instinctive feeling for propriety 
which no lessons can teach—that due 
recognition of accent and phrase—that 
absence of flurry and exaggeration, such as 
make the discourse and behaviour of 
certain persons memorable in themselves, 
be the matter and occasion what they may 
—that intelligent composure without cold- 
ness, which at once impresses and reassures 
those who see and hear it. 


That again was a description of Giuditta 
Pasta ; but every word of it applies no less 
to Kirsten Flagstad at the age of sixty, long 
after the time of life at which the voice of 
Pasta was a mere wreck. So there are giants 
still; or, at any rate, a solitary Nordic 
giantess. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


T= big news around musical New York 
these days is Maria Callas. She made her 
début at the opening night of the Metro- 
politan Opera as Norma in the Bellini 
opera, and followed it with a Tosca several 
weeks thereafter. Callas has split the opera 
buffs right down the middle. She is either 
passionately admired or passionately dis- 
liked, and there seems to be no half way. 
She came riding into New York on the crest 
of the biggest publicity buildup since the 
days of Jeritza, or maybe Patti, but vocally 
she did not live up to her reputation. In all 
truth she is far from being a secure vocalist. 
She has about three voices, a shrill upper 
register, and badly spread tones above the 


staff in fortissimo. On the other hand she 
has a ravishing middle voice, has tempera- 
ment and brains, and is easily the dominat- 
ing figure on any stage she walks. To some, 
her merits are so overwhelming that a few 
vocal bobbles can be ignored. To others, 
who go to the opera to hear singing rather 
than to see acting, she has been a great 
disappointment. 

New York was also excited by the first 
American visit of the Vienna Philharmonic, 
conducted in its Carnegie Hall concert by 
Carl Schuricht. This time the opinions 
were unanimously favourable. 

In the record world considerable attention 
has been fastened on a gargantuan set 
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released by Victor. It has thirteen discs 
and contains the thirty-two Beethoven 
sonatas played by Schnabel. Victor has 
brought it out as a luxury item, packaging 
the records with Schnabel’s two-volume 
edition of the sonatas. The price is $80. 
Most of Schnabel’s performances of the 
Beethoven piano sonatas were never avail- 
able here except on import of the old Society 
sets. A new generation has risen since 
then—a generation to whom Schnabel’s 
philosophy and maturity of conception may 
well come as a revelation. We have always 
had great pianists who could do honour to 
Beethoven, but has anybody combined 
Schnabel’s intensity and nobility ? We can 
gladly forget about a few sloppy passages 
‘Schnabel, after all, was not a great 
technician) when confronted with such a 
body of accomplishment. 


Opera lovers have been made happy by 
the first complete Louise ever brought to 
discs. The Charpentier work has been 
issued on three Epic records, with Berthe 
Monmart in the title role, André Laroze as 
Julien, Solange Michel as the Mother and 
Louis Musy as the Father. Jean Fournet 
conducts the orchestra and chorus of the 
Opéra-Comique. A few minor, opéra- 
house cuts are present; none of them 
matters much. The performance is typical 
Opéra-Comique, with the ladies singing 
accurately and without much colour, the 
men singing with pronounced nasality. But 
the voices are not bad, the interpretations 
are those of experienced artists, the con- 
ductor knows his business, and the music 
remains as nostalgic as ever. Another Epic 
set, this one containing two discs, is devoted 
to Mussorgsky’s Fair at Sorochinizy, done by 
the Slovenian National Opera in a com- 
pleted version by Paul Lamm. This seldom- 
heard work is a powerful, impressive piece 
of writing, and it receives what sounds like a 
first-class performance. 


The most exciting operatic set of the 
month, and perhaps of the entire year, is 
Falstaff by Verdi, on three Angel discs, with 
Tito Gobbi in the title role. Other singers 
are Panerai, Alva, Schwarzkopf. Moffo, 
Merriman and Barbieri. Herbert von 
Karajan leads the Philharmonia Orchestra 
and Chorus. It is a brilliant achievement 
in every respect—cast, sonics, orchestra, 
conductor. The Toscanini interpretation is 
always going to have historical interest, but 
Toscanini’s singers come nowhere near 
matching the present Angel crew in style and 
vocal opulence. And despite the fact that 
the orchestra bulks larger than in any Verdi 
opera, Falstaff remains primarily a singing 
opera. Only one other operatic disc 
remains to be mentioned: excerpts from 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives, beautifully sung by 
Stader, Borg, Ludwig and others (Decca). 


Most of the other releases are orchestral. 
Columbia has made a big splash with a 
series of discs devoted to the art of Leonard 
Bernstein in its many manifestations— 
Bernstein as composer (the Serenade for 
Violin, Strings and Percussion, with Isaac 
Stern as soloist), as pianist-conductor 
(Mozart’s Concertos in G and B fiat, 
K.450), as conductor-composer (in a disc 
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containing his own Fancy Free, Copland’s 
El Salon Mexico and Milhaud’s Creation du 
Monde), as lecturer (in “‘ What is Jazz ? ’’) 
and as lecturer-musicologist (a discussion 
of Beethoven’s discarded sketches for the 
first movement of the Fifth Symphony). He 
is talented in all of these phases, entirely 
convincing in none. 


Mercury has four orchestral discs. One 
of them, containing Vaughan Williams’ 
new Eighth Symphony, has already been 
released in England as a 10-inch record. 
Here it is 12-inch, backed by Barbirolli- 
Hallé performances of Butterworth’s Shrop- 
shire Lad and The Garden of Fand by Bax. 
Dorati and the Minneapolis Symphony 
have a coupling of Strauss’ T7ill Eulenspiegel 
and the Rosenkavalier Suite, the latter a new 
synthesis by Dorati. The conducting is clear 
and rather heartless. Paray and the Detroit 
Symphony give a performance of the 
Chausson B flat Symphony that has polish 
and refinement ; and Howard Hanson and 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony devote 
themselves to modern works: the Black 
Maskers Suite by Sessions, the Prelude and 
Quadruple Fugue by Hovhanes and The 
Masks by Ronald Lo Presti. 


In Epic’s large current list are Szell and 
the Cleveland Orchestra in Mozart’s 
G minor and jupiter Symphonies—intense, 
large-scale conceptions, smoothly recorded. 
Van Beinum and the Concertgebouw do 
Stravinsky’s Firebird and Kodaly’s Haédry 
Fdnos, the latter a triumph of engineering 
and conducting. In no other version will 
the cimbalon sound as clear (and quite a 
few versions omit that instrument). On still 
another Epic disc, Berl Senofsky, winner of 
the 1955 Belgian Concours, plays the 
Brahms Violin Concerto with the Vienna 
Symphony under Moralt. It is a very good 
performance, but when measured against 
some of the magnificent ones on LP it falls 
a little short. 


Victor’s orchestral disc is of the Schumann 
Third Symphony, by Toscanini and the 
N.B.C. Symphony, taken from a 1949 
broadcast. The performance is superb, but 
the sound is positively medieval. Angel has 
embarked on a recording of the four 
Schumann symphonies with Kletzki and 
the Israel Philharmonic. Nos. | and 4 are 
on one disc, No. 2 on another. No. 3 has 
not yet been released. These are a little 
disappointing. At best the conducting is 
steady and fairly unimaginative. At worst 
it is mannered and stop-and-start. More 
Kletzki than Schumann comes through. 
The recorded sound is gorgeous. For pure 
violin playing an Angel disc containing the 
Tchaikovsky D major Concerto and the 
Saint -Saéns Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso is recommended. Galliera 
conducts the Philharmonia, and the soloist 
is young Michael Rabin, whose work here 
is little short of sensational. Far less 
satisfactory is the Angel disc of Rach- 
maninov’s Second Piano Concerto played 
by Eugene Malinin. 

The Decca disc of Bruckner’s Ninth (with 
Jochum and the Bavarian Radio) has 
previously been released in England, where 
jt was coupled with the Te Deum. In its 
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American release the Je Deum has heen 
dropped in favour of Beethoven’s C:iorq/ 
Fantasy, played by Andor Foldes and the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Lehmann i: an 
exceptionally fluent manner. And De:ca’s 
bright young conductor, Ferenc Fricsay, 
has a Barték disc containing the Dance Suite 
and the Music for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta. 


Russia’s two best-known instrument«lists 
are brought together on a Westminster disc. 
Emil Gilels is heard in the Prokofiev Third 
Piano Concerto, David Oistrakh in the first 
Prokofiev Violin Concerto. Stunning per- 
formances, especially from Gilels, who has 
an element of daring that Oistrakh lacks, 
Boult and the Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra contribute a pleasant disc of Von 
Suppé overtures, and the same orchestra 
and conductor, again for Westminster, are 
heard in Respighi’s Feste Romane and 
Rossiniana. Respighi’s music is_ getting 
harder and harder to stomach. 


Among piano discs, four can be cited: a 
Chopin recital by Philippe Entremont 
(Epic), Schubert’s C minor Sonata -and 
Moments musicaux in strong performances by 
Leonard Shure (Epic), Schubert’s Wanderer 
Fantasy and Prokofiev’s Second and Third 
Piano Sonatas, all played on a single Victor 
disc by Gary. Graffman in an assured, 
Horowitz-like manner; and an elegantly 
stylish Debussy disc played by Rudolf 
Firkusny (Capitol). Most of the month’s 
chamber music comes from Decca. Among 
the Decca releases are a coupling of 
Brahms’ Third Violin Sonata and 
Schumann’s First, with Goldberg and 
Balsam ; Mozart’s Trios Nos. 2 and 4 with 
Goldberg, Joanna and Nikolai Graudan ; 
Weber’s Grand Duo, Schumann’s Fantasie- 
stiicke and Debussy’s First Rhapsody, with 
Reginald Kell and Joel Rosen; and 
Janacek’s striking Quartet No. 2, played by 
the Janacek Quartet along with Mozart's 
Quartet in G (K.387). 


Lovers of golden-age singing were delight- 
ed with three recent Famous Records of the 
Past releases. Too many singers are present 
for a listing here, but among some of the 
thrilling vocalists are Ruffo, Hempel (with 
a transcendent Queen of the Night Aria, inter- 
polated notes and all), Butt, Ponselle, Didur, 
Campanari, Zenatello, Schorr and Bispham. 
The engineering is better than in the 
previous FRP series. Old-timers also 
responded to a Camden disc containing a 
few Giuseppe de Luca repressings. One 
other vocalist, a very contemporary one, 
should be mentioned. He is Russell Oberlin, 
the American counter-tenor, heard in a disc 
of troubadour and trouvére songs, backed 


by viol accompaniment. This example of 


his cultivated and intimate art is the product 
of a new recording company, Expériences 
Anonymes. And, finally, perhaps the most 
unusual disc of last year—Jim Fasset’s 
Symphony of the Birds, on the Ficker label. 
Fasset had bird calls taped, reduced the tape 
speed, combined the sounds of our feathered 
friends and from them created a strangé 
and wondrous three-movement symphony. 
Chaucer did not do as much in his Parliament 
of Fowles. 
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NO LIRE FOR LA SCALA 


‘Closed for the death of artistic feeling, municipal decorum, and 
good sense.’ In December, 1897, this notice, black edged, was fixed 
to the doors of the world’s most famous opera house. 

It was lack of money that silenced La Scala; lack of apprecia- 
tion by the municipal council of Milan ofall that the Teatro alla 
Scala meantin the country of‘ bel canto’ and, indeed, in the whole 
world of music. ‘‘ We cannot afford to subsidise such a nal 
they said — and they blindly withdrew their support. 

But the voice of La Scala could not be silenced for long. About 
a year later a private ‘arts council’ was formed, and it was into 
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the hands of Arturo Toscanini they placed the baton—and 
virtually the fate of the theatre. 

Financial deficits and administrative difficulties there have 
been since those days when Caruso and Chaliapine sang, but only 
the wounds of war have closed La Scala’s doors. Today, with its 
permanent orchestra and chorus, its wide repertory, its conduc- 
tors and principals of world renown, La Scala goes forward to 
even greater glory. 

It is given to few of us to go to La Scala, but through the magic 
of Columbia Long Playing records, we can listen in ourown homes 
to the operas we love—performed just as they are performed today 
in La Scala by the entire La Scala Company. 

Columbia is proud indeed of having the exclusive right of mak- 
ing recordings in La Scala, of being able to offer you thrilling 
performances such as these : ‘ 


NORMA — Bellini, with MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS, EBE STIGNANI, NICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI, conducted by TULLIO SERAFIN 330X1179-81 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA — Mascagni, with MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS, GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, conducted by TULLIO SERAFIN 33CXS1182 (single-sided) 
33CX1183 


TOSCA — Puccini, with MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS, TITO GOBBI, GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, conducted by VICTOR DE SABATA 33CX1004-5 


RIGOLETTO — Verdi, with MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS, TITO GOBBI, GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, conducted by TULLIO SERAFIN 38CXS81324 (single-sided) 330X1325-6 


CoO. UMBIA GRAPHOPHONS COMPANY Liwtireo, Recoro 


Civision. @-tt 


/ 
ALL RECORDED IN CO-OPERATION WITH &. A. TEATRO ALLA SCALA.’ MILAN 


33} R.P.M. LONG PLAVING RECORDS 


@nmegar GSGaaserre STREET 
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In the variety of its services E.M.G. 
is a veritable treasure chest to the 
music lover. 


in ‘The 
1956. Separately, they are 
an example of the specialization of 
E.M.G.—together they illustrate most 
effectively the diversity of the E.M.G. service. 
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months to come watch out for the 


E.M.G. advertisements—they will keep you well 
informed of new events of utmost importance to 
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making a call at 6 Newman Street—where you will 
see every aspect of the E.M.G. service laid out 
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GUIDO CANTELLI 


April 27th, 1920—October 23rd, 1956 
A Memoir by DAVID BICKNELL 


= first person to tell me of Guido 
Cantelli was the Italian soprano, 
Margherita Carosio, a very discerning 
judge of other artistes ; she said that she 
had sung an opera performance (I believe 
Massenet’s Manon) with him and he was 
inexperienced but very gifted. This must 
have been about 1948, shortly before 
Toscanini heard him and invited him to 
conduct the N.B.C. Orchestra in New York. 
As soon as this occurred, on behalf of 
“His Master’s Voice’’, I offered him a 
contract which was arranged through an 
agentin America. His first recording took 
place in New York with the N.B.C. 
Orchestra and a few months later he 
recorded with the Santa Cecilia Orchestra 
in Rome. 

For some reason which I have now 
forgotten, I was not present during the 
Rome recording and consequently my first 
meeting with Guido Cantelli took place in 
1950 when the Scala Orchestra visited the 
Edinburgh Festival. I was not sure where 
he was staying in Edinburgh, but I knew 
that Victor de Sabata was at the North 
British Hotel, so I went there. I met de 
Sabata in the entrance hall and he said: 
“Yes, Guido is having dinner with 
Ghiringhelli (the Director of the Scala) ; 
[ will introduce you”. We went into the 
big dining room together and a very young 
slim man stood up to greet me. To my 
surprise he spoke quite good English and, 
although quiet, appeared very self-assured. 
After some general conversation, I left him 
to his dinner, but not before I had been 
impressed by his intelligence and air of 
authority. 

The outstanding event of the Edinburgh 
visit was a stupendous performance of the 
Verdi Requiem under Victor de Sabata, but 
Cantelli also made his mark. At the end of 
his first concert I was waiting to greet him 
as he walked off the stage of the Usher Hall. 
The concert had been a great success and 
the programme exacting, nevertheless I was 
appalled to see how much he had been 
exhausted by it. At that time he was very 
thin and frail and he appeared to be on the 
point of collapse. I remember that I was left 
with no doubts of his great musicality, 
but seriously concerned whether he could 
sustain physically the career of an inter- 
national conductor—one of the most exhaus- 
ting professions in the world. 

Before returning to Milan, the 
Scala Company visited London and I saw 
a good deal more of Cantelli and his 
charming young wife. We discussed future 
plans for recording; ‘‘ I don’t want to do any- 
thing @ peu prés,” he said. I replied that 
( was delighted to hear it. Towards the 
cnd of our conversation he suggested that 
we should record the Tchaikovsky 5th 
symphony with the Scala Orchestra 
in London’ before the orchestra 
‘eft. This was very difficult to arrange and 
was Only made possible by Dr. Ghiringhelli 


agreeing to the departure of the orchestra 
one day after the rest of the company, which 
meant a considerable change in_ the 
travelling arrangements and extra expense 
for the Scala. Even so, it appeared very 
doubtful whether the symphony could be 
completed in one day and, if it was not 
finished, the recording would have been a 
total loss as it was doubtful whether the 
orchestra would visit London again in the 
foreseeable future and, for technical reasons, 
it could not be completed in Milan. 
** Don’t worry,” said Cantelli, “I can do 
it.”” I decided to risk it. 


The recording was a triumphant success 
and later turned out to be one of the biggest 
selling long-playing records marketed by 
** His Master’s Voice ”’ in this country, but 
it was a very near thing so far as the record- 
ing was concerned and the noisy coda to the 
final movement was only completed during 
the last minutes of the second session. The 
two remarks quoted above are a good 
illustration of Cantelli’s character. He was 
completely disinterested in the “approx- 
imate ’’, everything he did wa done to 
the best of his ability, whether it was 
learning English or studying a musical 
score. He did not spare himself or those 
working for him, but his efforts were not 
made for financia! gain (he was not much 
interested in money), nor for personal 
glorification, but for the perfection of his art. 
At the same time, if he promised to do some- 
thing, he did his best to accomplish it, but 
was prepared to make no concessions so far 
as his high musical standards were con- 
cerned. Where these standards were 
threatened, he displayed a will of iron. 


Before he left London, I arranged that 
he should return and record with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra. Apart from a few 
sessions held in New York (which were 
supervised by Richard Mohr of R.C.A. 
Victor), I was present at every subsequent 
recording and we became close friends. It 
would be insincere to pretend that I 
enjoyed many of these sessions. Naturally, 
with a very highly strung temperament 
which had been made more so by the 
privations which he had undergone in a 
Nazi labour camp, he found many of the 
restrictions, inseparable from _ recording, 
insufferable and the smallest interruption 
infuriated him as it destroyed his concentra- 
tion. At the last recording which he 
undertook in London he was driven nearly 
mad. by the sound of hammering which 
entered the Kingsway Hall from a nearby 
building which was under construction and 
we were forced to suspend recording, leaving 
a great symphony without one movement. 
It was a fine evening and, as we walked 
together to the Savoy Hotel at the end of the 
recording, he said to me: “I can easily 
come back from the Scala during the 
winter, when the building will have been 
completed, to finish the symphony and do 
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anything else that you want.’’ Now this 
movement will never be done. 

The extraordinary nervous tension created 
during these recording sessions often blinded 
me temporarily to the extremely high 
standard which he was establishing. When 
the time came to listen to the finished result, 
I was usually enchanted with what he had 
done and never disappointed. He knew 
exactly what he wanted to do. If he 
achieved it quickly, well and good ; if it 
took twenty times to achieve, he conducted 
it twenty times and did not abandon the 
passage at the nineteenth. No matter how 
many “ takes’ we had made, he remem- 
bered perfectly and exactly what was 
good in all of them. 

Great responsibilities had been heaped on 
his shoulders when very young—he was only 
twenty-eight when he first achieved fame. 
He arose triumphantly to the occasion and 
justified the confidence which Toscanini had 
placed in him and such was his self-assurance 
that it was difficult to realise that he was 
doing what his colleagues had taken many 
years to equal—sometimes a whole lifetime. 

His command of the orchestra was 
phenomenal—blessed with an exceptional 
memory, he never conducted from a score 
and knew not only every note, but all the 
orchestral reference numbers into the 
bargain! He was an excellent disciplin- 
arian. ‘‘ My father was an Army band- 
master,” he said to me once, “and he 
taught me that discipline is as necessary in 
an orchestra as it is in the Army.” No one 
doubted that he was capable of enforcing it. 
Nevertheless, I told him that with English 
orchestras he would achieve more by the 
human approach and he was intelligent 
enough to appreciate this very early in his 
career. 

He had established such relations of 
intimacy with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
that during his last recording sessions in 
London during June they were delighted to 
hear that his wife was about to have her 
first child. At the final session they made 
him promise to send a telegram as soon as 
the sex was known. I received this telegram, 
soon after his return to Milan, announcing 
the birth of a boy, Leonardo, and the 
telegram was read to the orchestra on the 
following day amidst great enthusiasm. 

Away from his work, resting in his quiet 
flat in Milan, accompanied by his wife, who 
is a talented painter and the best of fun, with 
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a few close friends for company, such as 
Ghedini—the Italian composer and for- 
merly his professor at the Milan Con- 
servatorio—he threw off all his cares and 
became a gay boy, making me feel very 
middle aged. His holidays were spent 
boating and swimming off the islands that 
abound in the Mediterranean and he 
returned from these holidays looking very 
brown and fit. His health had improved 
steadily during the last five years. He was a 
very sparing eater ; between two sessions 
all that I could persuade him to eat was a 
little fruit and some cheese which I used to 
buy myself and he ate them alone in the 
Artistes Room. Nevertheless, his physique 
improved steadily and he had become very 
wiry and well proportioned without a single 
surplus ounce of fat on him. Latterly there 
was no sign of the exhaustion which had 
impressed me so much on the first acquaint- 
ance. 

He was very fond of England and had 
several English friends to whom he was 
devoted. During one of his visits he picked 
up in a secondhand shop a beautiful little 
model of an English stagecoach which he 
took to Milan and installed in a prominent 
position in his flat, no doubt to remind him 
of a country where he had had much success 
and received kindness. 

Like many people, he suffered consider- 
able pain in his ears from changes of 
altitude when travelling in unpressurised 
aeroplanes. After flying from London to 
Edinburgh in 1955 he arrived almost deaf 
and had to visit an ear specialist and very 
foolishly flew back to London, after his 
concerts, making matters even worse. We 
had some recording to do but, after the first 
session, I saw that it was hopeless to con- 
tinue in such a condition and I put him in a 
taxi and took him to the London Clinic, 
where we saw an eminent ear specialist. To 
my horror he proposed to puncture the ear 
drum of each ear with a fine needle and 
draw off the accumulated liquid which had 
formed behind it. In great alarm I took 
him aside and said: ‘“ You realise that if 
this man’s hearing is affected permanently 
in any way it will be a catastrophe.” He 
was much amused and said that the opera- 
tion was a normal one and that no risk was 
involved. In fact, it improved Guido’s 
hearing sufficiently to enable him to 
continue working. 

Cantelli had had very little experience of 
opera, but he realised that it was a world 
which he had to conquer after the retirement 
of Victor.de Sabata from active conducting 
at the Scala and he set about doing so last 
year with his customary care and energy, 
making his debut with Cosi fan Tutte at the 
Piccolo Scala with a very experienced cast 
of soloists. Guido not only conducted but 
acted as his own stage producer, no doubt 
with a view to obtaining first-hand stage 
experience. The test of a big Scala opera 
production at the large Scala had still to 
come. 

When I visited him in Milan last March, 
he told me that he had accepted the post of 
chief conductor at the Scala but that the 
appointment needed confirmation and 
would not be announced until the autumn. 
He intended to open the 1957 season 
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probably with Otello. I wished him the best 
of luck and said that there was no greater 
service which he could render to his country 
that to continue the great traditions handed 
down by Toscanini and de Sabata; he 
agreed enthusiastically and I have no doubt 
whatever that he would have done so. 

I feel that it is unnecessary to say much 
about his exceptional musical gifts as these 
are best displayed in his records and readers 
of this article can judge for themselves, but 
I would like to draw your attention to the 
great clarity of the orchestra (always a sign 
of a first-class conductor), the magnificent 
sense of rhythm displayed in the Three 
Cornered Hat Suite and in the final dance of 
Daphnis and Chloe (still to be published) ; 
and above all to the magnificently good 
taste of his readings, which never descended 
to sentimentality. 

In my opinion his talents were equal to 
any of those displayed by the great con- 
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ductors whom I have had the privilege of 
knowing during the past thirty years. That 
he had not reached full maturity is certain— 
how could he have done so at the age of 
thirty-six ?—and that the best was still to 
come is undeniable. All the same, Guido 
Cantelli, during his short career, showed 
himself to be one of the most gifted sons of 
an exceptionally musical nation and I am 
proud to think that we have played a small 
part in making his musicianship known to a 
musical public larger than it would have 
reached otherwise and in preserving it for 
the admiration and enjoyment of a genera- 
tion that never knew him personally. 

For myself, I look back on the figure of a 
sincere and upright man in many ways 
tormented, like all great artistes, by his 
inability to express to perfection all that he 
had to say musically, but striving un- 
ceasingly to do so. 

There are still a few records unpublished. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Menuhin 

Yehudi Menuhin, the story of the man and 
the musician by Robert Magidoff (Robert 
Hale, 21s.) is described as “‘ an authentic 
biography ”’ and has every right to be so 
called. When he was about to write it 
Menuhin gave him the names and addresses 
** of persons who have known me and my 
family for many years”, and added, 
** speak to them all and report what you 
The result, with the 
violinist’s own revealing contributions, is 
a honest and absorbing account of a 
remarkable career that has now reached a 
crucial stage. 

Menuhin has a well-founded claim to be 
the most astonishing prodigy ever to have 
been before the public, as many tributes 
from men well qualified to judge show. 
Twenty-six years after the boy of eleven 
had played Bach’s Chaconne to him the late 
Georges Enesco described the performance 
to Mr. Magidoff as “the strangest, the 
most exalted experience in my entire life 
as a musician’, and spoke of Yehudi as 
“* Like a vineyard on the top of Vesuvius. 
There lies the vineyard all peaceful and 
still, thriving in the warm sun and blue 
skies. But under the lovely vineyard lies 
the volcano ”’. 

When Menuhin decided to subject his 
entire repertoire to a critical re-study he 
said that “ Up to that time I was quite 
instinctive in everything I had played, 
both as to technique and interpretation. 
Whatever the sources of insight in my 
playing, they were as much a mystery 
to me as to outsiders ’’. He continues with 
a long and interesting description of the 
difficult transition from instinct to know- 
ledge, and one that shows his great integrity 
as an artist. The transition is now complete, 
and the final re-adjustment will, we must 
hope, be accomplished. 

The way Menuhin supported the stresses 
and strains to which he was_ subjected 


in his youth has only gone to show how 
fundamentally well balanced he is. Over 
him fell the constant shadow of a mother 
of dominating personality, described by a 
lawyer who had to interview her as “‘ emo- 
tional, proud, sensitive, and stubborn ”. 
That pride led to some painful episodes, one 
of them almost unbelievably heartless. One 
is left with respect for the mother who had a 
genius on her hands, but no affection. 
It was not until his eighteenth birthday 
that Menuhin crossed the street unescorted 
for the first time, or used the telephone: 
all the telephoning was done for him. He 
was made to wear thick, heavy under- 
clothes all through the spring, because his 
mother decreed it, “‘ but”, he said to a 
visitor who remarked on this, “ I shall be 
making my own decisions after I am 
twenty-one ”’. 

It is pleasant to turn from this matriarchal 
figure to the well drawn picture of a charm- 
ing and unspoilt personality, with an 
unusually keen mind, who has more than 
once faced difficult problems with great 
courage: as, for example, his defence of 
Furtwangler, which made him the centre of 
a bitter controversy. 

In one of the most interesting chapters in 
the book the author, who includes a long 
contribution by the violinist himself, 
describes how Menuhin faced the arduous 
task of “ retooling”? his technique, while 
unable to give up playing in these war years 
knowing he was often below his best. 

The two chapters called, not very 
happily, ‘‘ The submerged part of the 
iceberg ’’? give an account of his domestic 
crisis, his time in India—a country to which 
he was irresistibly drawn—and of his 
second marriage, which has proved ideally 
happy. 

Mr. Magidoff concludes his book, which 
is, by the way, delightfully illustrated, with 
these words: ‘* As man and artist, Yehudi 
Menuhin has fought for and won the right 
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to the gifts which the gods bestowed upon 
him. At forty he can look back at a third 
of a century of hard work and universal 
recognition. He can also look ahead with 
anticipation into the unknown future, and 
with full confidence in the verity of 
Shakespeare’s word, which Willa Cather 
had once discovered for him: ‘ What’s 
past is prologue.’ ” 


Great Opera Houses 


This entrancing book, a traveller’s guide 
to twenty famous opera houses in fourteen 
cities in Italy, Austria, Germany, France, 
and England, with photographs of twelve of 
these (Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 32s. 6d.), 
is in the nature of a tour personally con- 
ducted by Spike Hughes, and a most 
stimulating guide he is. He mixes the 
history and traditions of each house very 
happily (and often wittily) with his own 
personal impressions, and the result is so 
delightful that one wonders that no one 
had ever thought of writing such a book 
before. Italy is, as he says, the ground bass 
of his book and he takes us from Milan to 
Catania by way of Turin, Parma, Genoa, 
Naples, Florence, Rome and Palermo. The 
first sections of the book are devoted to the 
opera houses of Munich and Vienna, the 
last to Paris and London, represented only 
by Covent Garden—about whose present 
policy the author is very discreet. 

It would be fatal to begin quoting from 
this rich book, but I cannot resist lifting 
from it one touching incident. When Verdi 
came to Rome to be present at the first 
performance of Falstaff he was so enthusi- 
astically greeted that he had to take refuge 
in the station toolshed. An unknown 
railway official was found to have erected a 
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small plaque in the shed which read: “In 
this room Giuseppe Verdi took shelter from 
the impetuous enthusiasm of the crowd on 
his arrival in Rome, 13 April, 1893”. 
When the station was rebuilt the plaque 
was placed in the Rome Museum. As 
Verdi was travelling incognito and had 
given no indication as to the time of his 
arrival the Mayor of Rome, in full regalia, 
and more than two thousand people waited 
patiently at the Termini station from early 
afternoon to nearly midnight. 

The book is full of such delightful things, 
and when one reads of the pride nearly all 
the other cities take in their opera houses, 
the eager way that the lights were turned on 
and the theatres exhibited to Mr. Hughes 
and his wife—the pages seem almost warm 
with their welcome. 

** At least ”, Mr. Hughes says, “I have 
yet to hear of the rich Tory-governed City 
of Westminster, who empty my dustbin no 
fewer than six times a week, making any 
move to give Covent Garden the status and 
distinction of a municipal opera house ; 
nor have I ever noticed any great anxiety 
on the part of culture-conscious Socialists 
on the L.C.C., to do anything of that nature 
either ”’. 

Mr. Hughes’s book will enable those who 
have not had the good fortune to visit them 
to visualise and get to know some of the 
great opera houses in which operas are 
recorded, or from which they are broad- 
cast: and if and when they do go abroad 
they will find here information as to the 
months when the seasons of opera are on 
and the occasions when evening dress is 
obligatory—which are very rare. 

This is, quite obviously, a book every 
opera enthusiast simply must have. A.R. 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
ON “LA BOHEME” AND PUCCINI 


FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH IRVING KOLODIN* 


[N my estimation, Puccini wrote two of 
the best operas we have: Bohéme and 
Butterfly. 

I have done Bohéme over three hundred 
times and—a few years ago—I thought I 
had my last go at it. But I was tempted by 
the opportunity to do it here in the United 
States, where I had never recorded an 
opera before. 

What I have done reflects Puccini’s 
desires about this score as of 1920. That 
was what—twenty-five years after the 
premiere ? It came out in ’96, didn’t it ? 
Well, in the intervening time Puccini had 
heard Bohéme innumerable times. He had a 
positive mania for going about and hearing 
his own operas, whether they were played 
in a town twenty miles away in Italy, or in 
my country, a thousand miles off. People 
like Massenet or Saint-Saéns wrote an opera, 
went to the prémiere and that was the end 
of it. They would go off and write another 
ore. But Puccini was different. 





* Reprinted by kind permission of RCA Victor 


Puccini, for instance, had come to London 
in 1920. We were doing the first perform- 
ance of “Il Trittico”’ (Jl Tabarro, Suor 
Angelica and Gianni Schicchi) in Covent 
Garden, and Puccini came over to—so he 
thought—“ supervise ”’ the production. It 
was then I had the chance to go over the 
score of Bohéme with him in very close detail. 
I was particularly acquainted with it then 
because we played it all the time with my 
English Opera Company, in the provinces. 
Puccini was all the go in those days. 

For an instance, there are many places 
in which the: performing directions are 
simply not explicit enough, or even contra- 
dictory. You have a crescendo at a certain 
bar and nothing after it to indicate where 
the decrescendo occurs. You have dynamic 
markings in one part of an ensemble, but 
not in another. In almost every instance, 
Puccini confirmed my impression, gathered 
through many performances of Bohéme, that 
something was lacking in one respect here, 
or incomplete there. So what I have under- 
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taken to do in this recording represents—as 
Puccini indicated in my own score—his 
views of this earlier work not many years 
before he died (1924). 

In assigning Puccini his rightful place 
among great composers of opera, one cannot 
compare him directly with such earlier 
masters as Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti or the 
Verdi of Rigoletto and Trovatore. ‘The 
customs of writing were then very much 
different. They had a marvellous device 
called recitative secco. In other words, 
when the action bogged down or the 
librettist was in a quandary what to do next, 
he would simply stop, have the character 
speak some lines that developed the story— 
which could be put to any conventional 
musical line—and then the composer would 
write an aria. If the quality of the inspira- 
tion was great, as almost always with 
Mozart, or sometimes in Rossini, what 
happened in between was unimportant. 
But when the scheme of writing a con- 
secutive musical texture was introduced, the 
problem became very much greater. 

It is for this reason that I rate Puccini so 
highly. He achieved a synthesis of word, 
music and action that is not only highly 
appropriate to the subject and easy to 
assimilate, but also, in the end, very 
satisfying. 

Naturally, it was important that he had 
the right text. He must have given his 
librettists the very devil’s own time of it. I 
had some considerable conversation with 
my old friend Illica (collaborator with 
Puccini not only on Bohéme, but also on 
Butterfly, Tosca and the preceding Manon 
Lescaut) in the early days of this century 
when I considered myself a prospective 
opera composer. He did a three-act libretto 
on the subject of Christopher Marlowe for 
me, and he spoke a great length on the 
problems of working with Puccini. He con- 
veyed the impression of a rather reticent 
man, but one who knew what he wanted 
and was difficult to please. Didn’t get 
along with too many people, Puccini. I 
never liked him too well, but we managed. 

Illica told me, for example, that the 
idea for the whole last act of Manon Lescaut 
was Puccini’s. He had already written the 
music for it and was determined that he was 
going to use it, though nothing much 
happens dramatically. “ I didn’t like it at 
all ’’, said Illica, “‘ but there it was ”’. 

Bohéme is one of the most skilfully 
orchestrated scores we have. The use of 
the Glockenspiel or the chimes, not to 
mention the more conventional instru- 
ments, is precisely related to the happenings 
on stage. Even the big drum—the bane of 
Italian opera—is here used with restraint. 
It is rather an oddity that Puccini is not 
given due credit for being the master of 
orchestral writing that he is. The simple 
fact is that toward the end of the nineteenth 
century such men as Tchaikovsky and 
Strauss evolved a formula for orchestration 
which they used more or less unchanged 
under almost all circumstances: doublings 
in the strings with the horns in the middle, 
or certain other set relationships. A very 
good sound, to be sure, but tending to a 
certain sameness. With Puccini each score 
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presents a different tonal quality and 
colouration — Bohéme is different from 
Butterfly, as Butterfly is different from Tosca. 
To be sure, there are family traits, but the 
texture and detail in each are very much 
related to the specific kind of subject with 
which he is dealing. 

The evolution of a Puccini style embodied 
the development of a quasi-melodic yet 
narrative style which serves so well to carry 
the action along in his greatest works. We 
can see that style evolving in his earlier 
Manon Lescaut, which is in many ways a 
charming piece. Given a tenor of high 
quality, it can have quite a success. Puccini’s 
gift for melody is apparent in the tenor’s 
song in the first act (“Donna non vidi 
mai’’), with which the right voice can 
make a fine effect. But the other order of 
things only emerges in Act 2 (“‘O tentatrice, 
O tentatrice’’), 

Manon Lescaut has, for me, one abiding 
irritation—a constant striving for high 
notes, whether at the climaxes or not. That 
is something Puccini inherited, I think, 
from his studies in Milan with Ponchielli 
and his associations with Leoncavallo and 
Mascagni, his young contemporaries at the 
time. He got it out of himself, however, by 
the time he came to Bohéme, where the vocal 
writing is more resourceful and suitable to 
the characters. 

As to the varying values of Puccini’s and 
Massenet’s treatment of Abbé Prévost’s 
nouvelle, there is no real comparison. 
Puccini’s is the work of a gifted young man. 
Massenet’s is a masterpiece of the French 
stage, perhaps the most French of all operas. 
It has everything the French love—an 
appealing young hero, a peccant bride, a 
reproachful pére de famille, a fashion show 
on the Cours-la-Reine, a gambling scene 
aA la Monte Carlo, all surrounded with 
melodious, artistically wrought music. 

Nevertheless, I am always struck by 
Puccini’s artistic resources in such a work as 
Bohéme, though many regard him as of an 
intellectually inferior order, as great com- 
posers go. But the transitions and modula- 
tions from one episode to another in 
Bohéme, sometimes within a particular 
song or duet itself, show a very high order 
of musical craftsmanship. As, for example, 
in the first-act narrative of the tenor. The 
tenor is singing along in E when he comes 
to a certain point where a change is wanted. 
Puccini takes it immediately, without any 
preparation, into A—which at this point is 
exactly what is wanted. It reminds me of the 
simple but highly dramatic effect with which 
Verdi uses the trumpets in the triumphal 
scene of Aida. You know, the rise of a step, 
in the repetition. Anybody could do it who 
thought of it, but it is the kind of thought 
you must call inspired. It doesn’t proceed 
from an application of theory or what one 
has been taught. 

I have sometimes wondered why it is 
that many operas which are admirably con- 
structed have capital stories and excellent 
music nevertheless fail to hold the public 
attention really interested and absorbed. I 
think it must be a highly developed inner 
visual sense in the consciousness of supremely 
gifted writers for the theatre like Mozart, 
Verdi, Wagner and Puccini that sees, as in 
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an ever-present mirror, the progress of the 
drama running through every phrase, 
word and action, and simultaneously 
evolves the right sort of music to go along 
with it. Wagner, for example, didn’t have 
it all the time. He stops to digress, to talk 
with himself, to talk with the audience 
quite outside the provocation of the 
dramatic moment. Puccini almost always 
avoids it, though I must say I think the 
moment in the second act of Tosca, when 
the soprano sings her song “ Vissi d’arte ” 
(not a very good one), is such a moment. 
It is quite clear that neither Illica nor 
Puccini knew quite what to do at this point, 
having interrupted Scarpia’s villainous 
pursuit of the lady with the off-stage drums. 

But such lapses are rare in Puccini’s best 
works. Mind you, I am not discussing here 
the quality of the inspiration, about which 
everyone will have his own opinion. 
Puccini did not strive for utterances on 
such a grand scale as Wotan’s Farewell in 
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the Walkiire, where the expanse of the meloc y 
and the soaring sound of the orchestra are 
enormous. Nor did he fall to the monotony 
of the third act of Siegfried, or such tedious 
parts of Wagner as we have in Gétter- 
dammerung. His art was a human and affect- 
ing one, perfectly appropriate to its subjecis. 

I have made a practice wherever I go to 
ask intelligent amateurs or the better 
informed dilettanti, whether in my own 
country, or here, or in Italy—where there 
are many more of them—who their favourite 
operatic composer is. Almost without 
exception, regardless of whether they are 
doctors or cab drivers or operators of a 
lift, they reply: “‘ Puccini ”’. 

When I ask them to explain, they say in 
effect, though the words may differ: “‘ He 
doesn’t keep us waiting. He gets on with 
it”. And that is one of the abiding 
attractions of an opera like Bohéme. It 
doesn’t keep us waiting. It does get on 
with it. 





TURN TABLE TALK 


Académie du disque francaise 

The Académie du disque frangais, of which 
Sir Compton Mackenzie is a corresponding 
member, made its fifth award of honours 
(since its foundation in 1950 by Colette and 
Honegger) on November 30th, 1956. These 
awards cover discs issued during the period 
October 15th, 1955, to October 24th, 1956, 
all of which, with the exception of two of 
the thirteen categories, have to be in some 
way associated with France. 

Our readers may be interested to know 
what discs available in this country qualified 
for an award: the list given below shows 
the date of review in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

1. Wagner. The Valkyrie (Furtwangler) : 
9/55. 2. Ravel. Daphnis and Chloé (Munch) : 


9/56. 3. Ravel. L’Enfant et les Sortiléges 
(Ansermet): 6/55. 4. Berlioz. Fantastic 
Symphony (Karajan): 4/55. 5. Dvorak. 


’Cello Concerto (Fournier): 3/55. 6. Ravel. 
Violin and Piano Sonata: Tzigane: Habanera 
(Erlih-Bureau): 11/56. Among discs not 
issued here I note recordings of Charpentier’s 
Louise and of Josquin des Prés’s Miserere 
and also of Moliére’s Le Misanthrope by the 
Barrault-Renaud company, whose season 
at the Palace Theatre last December was 
such a huge success. It is to be hoped all of 
these will find their way over here in due 
course. 


Information wanted 

The record companies in this country 
might well make a New Year’s resolution 
to feed journals that review their products 
with more information about artists, and so 
forth, than is at present the case. 

These remarks are prompted by the issue 
of the D.G.G. discs of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
and Fifth Symphonies reviewed in our 
December number. It could be deduced 
that the Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra 
recorded the works while on tour (in 
Germany and Austria, it appears), but 
some information about the two conductors 
concerned, Kurt Sanderling and Eugene 
Mravinsky, would, I imagine, have been of 


interest to readers of gramophone journals: 

It cannot be said that it was hard to come 
by, since it is to be found in Roland Gelatt’s 
excellent column ‘“‘ Music Makers” in 
High Fidelity for November, more than a 
month before the issue of the discs in the 
U.S.A. I learn there that ** Mravinsky, at 
fifty-three, is generally considered the Soviet 
Union’s most accomplished conductor. He 
is a graduate of the Leningrad Conservatory 
and served his apprenticeship as a secondary 
opera and ballet conductor in that city. 
Since 1938 he has been at the head of the 
Leningrad Philharmonic. Kurt Sanderling. 
the second in command, was born forty-four 
years ago in what was then East Prussia and 
is now Poland. He studied in Berlin and 
had just started out as an assistant at the 
Stadtische Oper when the Nazis took over 
and forced him to emigrate. He eventually 
settled in the U.S.S.R., where he was 
employed at first as a studio pianist for the 
Moscow radio station. Later on, in 1941, he 
was called to Leningrad and resumed his 
career as conductor ”’. 

I feel sure that readers, to say nothing of 
reviewers, would welcome such relevant 
details, the handing out of which is a 
routine matter in Portland Place and 
Wardour Street. 


Obituary 

It is our sad duty to record the passing 
of two artists who must have been well 
known to older readers of the Journal. 
Frank Titterton and Rae _ Robertson. 
In our earliest issue, of April 1923, the 
Editor wrote of a Vocalion disc of songs 
from The Bohemian Girl and from Maritana 
** extremely well recorded and accompanied, 
and Mr. Frank Titterton has a good. 
honest, straightforward voice with no 
affectations and no soppiness, which gives 
him a high place among English tenors ”’. 
Rae Robertson is, of course, remembered 
especially in connection with the National 
Gramophonic Society for his piano duos 
with his wife, Ethel Bartlett. 
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(Available Ist January) 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 

Piano Trio, D major, Opus 70, No. | (Ghost) 

Variations on ** Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,’’ Opus I2la 
Trio Santoliquido 


Piano Sonatas No. 19, G minor, Opus 49, No. |: No. 20, G major, Opus 49, No. 2 
No. 23, F minor, Opus 57 (Appassionata) 
Wilhelm Kempff, Piano 


FRANZ BERWALD 
Symphony No. 2, C major (Symphonie singuliére) Symphony No. 3, Ep major 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra * Conductor : Igor Markevitch 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
Douze Etudes 
Monique Haas, Piano 


ANTONIN DVORAK 

Serenade for String Orchestra, E major, Opus 22 

Slavonic Rhapsodies, G minor, Opus 45, No. 2 and Ab major, Opus 45, No. 3 
The Bamberg Symphony Orchestra « Conductor : Fritz Lehmann 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 

Requiem, K.626 

(Recorded during the Mozart Remembrance Service in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna) 
Irmgard Seefried - Gertrude Pitzinger * Richard Holm * Kim Borg 

Choir of the Vienna State Opera - Vienna Symphony Orchestra - Conductor : Eugen Jochum 


Exsultate, jubilate, K. 165 

Marten aller Arten 

Weicher Kummer herrscht in meiner Seele * Traurigkeit ward mir zum Lose from ‘* The Seraglio °’ 
Maria Stader, Soprano 

The Radio Symphony Orchestra of Berlin « Conductor : Ferenc Fricsay 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 

Incidental Music to ‘‘ Rosamunde,’’ Opus 26 ; Overture ‘‘ Die Zauberharfe ”’ 

Serenade ‘‘ Zogernd Leise,’’ F major, Opus 135 ; 23rd Psalm *‘ Gott Meine Zuversicht,’’ Opus 132 
Diana Eustrati, Contralto - Berliner Motettenchor - Michael Raucheisen, Piano 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra - Conductor : Fritz Lehmann 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Sinfonia Domestica, Opus 53 
Sachsiche Staatskapelle, Dresden - Conductor : Franz Konwitschny 
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DGM 18284 


DG 17027 
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This modern plant combined with the finest British craftsmanship 
is the reason why Garrard products are known throughout the world for their 


high standard of quality and reliability. 
Subsequent advertisements will describe some of the operations used 


in producing the world’s finest gramophone record reproducing equipment. 
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This is the main Garrard Factory (there are also three others) in 
THE GARRARD ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. LTD SWINDON 


which is installed the finest engineering equipment for producing Garrard 


gramophone reproducing equipment. 
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Products of the following manufacturers are always on display : 


Acoustical 


Armstrong 

~ Elon 
Ferrograph 
Goodmans 


Grundig 
Leak 
Lowther 
.Pamphonic 


Record Housing 


Rogers 
Simon 
Specto 
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Vortexion 
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Musicraft. Our stock of Hi-Fi equipment is second to 
none ‘and it consists only of the best in every price 
bracket. We don’t ‘bang the drum’ about inferior 
equipment—we don’t even stock it. 


Having whetted your appetite, we make it so easy for 
you to choose your Hi-Fi system with our new Equipment 
Rack. Embodying the finest pickups, amplifiers and turn 
tables, etc., in turn connected with a variety of loudspeaker 
units, this rack enables you to hear the record of your 
choice played by an astonishing number of equipment 
combinations—in fact 31,200. 


LEAK TL/10 

10 watt Amplifier 17 gns. 

and ‘Point-One’ Pre-amplifier 
10 gns. 


Harmonic Distortion 0.1%, 1,000 
c/s. 7.5 watts output. 





Trough Line F.M. Tuner 
£25 plus 10 gns. P.T. 


A Trough line Inductor and AFC 
eliminate drift. Very high sensitivity 
for fringe area listening. 
control plus high-fidelity discrimina- 
tor. Cathode-follower output. Self- 


powered to operate 
amplifier, 


You always hear the best 


Open till 8 p.m. 


Quieting 


LEAK 


any 





Fridays, Wednesdays close at | p.m. 


LEAK 
Dynamic (moving coil) Pickup 


Leak dynamic pickup : arm --- £2.15.0 P.T. £1.3.1 
LP head with diamond stylus --- €5.15.0 P.T. £2.8.4 
78 head with diamond stylus .. €5.15.0 P.T. £2.8.4 
Mumetal cased transformer ... #€£1,15.0 


. Musicratt 


20/22 High Street, Southall, Middx. Tel.: SOUthall 3828 
Opp. Town Hall. Buses : 83, 105, 120, 607. Western Region trains. 


13 King Street, Richmond, Surrey. Tel.: RiChmond 6798 
Buses : 27a, 33, 37, 65, 90, 90b. L.M.S., S. Region and District trains, 
















This superb 4-speed Auto-Record Player 
features Twin Speakers and the amazing new 
‘Infinite Throat’ Electrostatic Loudspeaker, 
allowing every sound to be heard in true 
musical perspective. Loudness Control gives 
balanced bass and treble at all volumes. 

A 4-position Filter eliminates extraneous 
noises. Push Buttons for gram, radio, ‘off’. 
In Traditional or Contemporary styling. 
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WITH YOUR EYES CLOSED 


St 


You begin to see the artists as real persons 
interpreting a musical score. The instruments 
take shape as vibrating strings, shimmering 
brass and soft, mellowed woods. . . blending 
with separate identity into a living, constantly 
changing mosaic of sound that is all light and 
shade, beauty and warmth, and tingling, 
sensuous pleasure. Such is the magic that the 
Pye Super Black Box can bring to your enjoy- 
ment of gramophone records. You must 


BOX 


the world 
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ORCHESTRAL | 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in 
F major, Op. 68, “ Pastoral”’. 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Paray. Mercury 
MRL2518 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (5/53) CTL7023 
V.S.O., Klemperer (3/53) PL6960 


(9/53) 33CX1062 


V.P.O., Furtwaengler omar} pate 


V. Op., Scherchen (1/54) WLP5108 
Concertgebouw, Kleiber (2/54) LXT2872 
Philharmonia, Karajan (4/54) 383CX1124 


N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini 
V.S.O., Otterloo 
N.B.C. S.0., Stokowski (12/55) (H)ALP1268 
Berlin Phil., Jochum (11/56) DGM18202 

I couldn’t believe my ears, and darted 
to the turntable to see if it was set by 
mistake to 45. But it wasn’t ; Paray really 
was taking the first movement like that. 
** Cheerful impressions received on arrival in the 
country’, wrote Beethoven on the score ; 
this is a cheerful impression all right, but 
the arrival in the country is by Green Line 
coach—7’ 40” door to door (Jochum takes 
10’ 30” for the same fare-stage). 

Most listeners will find this impression too 
cheerful by three-quarters, and listen no 
further. But they will admit that the 
orchestra, which boasts some fine woodwind 
soloists, do their best to make the eccentric 
tempo sound convincing, and they will miss 
good performances of the remaining move- 
ments—though the slow movement, too, is 
on the hasty side. 

But as the recording, while nowhere 
technically defective, is slightly congested 
and thin in general tone, this new disc 
would not in any event be a serious com- 
petitor with the best of its rivals. For these 
include at least three versions of the very 
first class: Kleiber’s Decca, Karajan’s 
Columbia, and Jochum’s D.G.G.—this last, 
however, only for the man, at the opposite 
pole from Paray, who knows beyond a 
doubt that he likes to arrive in the country 
on foot and with all the time in the world. 

M.M. 





BERWALD. Symphony No. 2 in C 
major. Symphony No. 3 in E flat 
major. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by or 
Markevitch. D.G.G. DGM18317 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Here at last is some Berwald in our 
catalogues—and high time, too. It is 
astonishing that so approachable a sym- 
phonist and one who shows real originality, 
yet writing at a time when it wasn’t easy to 
write original symphonies, should be so 
neglected in this country. Even his admir- 
able overture to the opera Estrella di Soria, 
to which the contemporary Swedish com- 
poser Moses Pergament has given a concert 
ending, is virtually unknown. Our concert 
promoters have apparently not heard of 
Sweden’s “ classic ” composer and only the 
B.B.C. has given us a chance to hear his 
music and has, indeed, recently been broad- 
casting his symphonies. 

Franz Berwald was born at Stockholm in 
1796 and died there in 1868. When he 
wrote his second symphony (titled Symphonie 
Singuliére) in 1845 Mendelssohn was 36 and 
had written all his symphonies, while 
Schumann was 35 and had completed his 
first three a few years earlier. In spiie of 
this (and that Beethoven had died less than 
twenty years previously) Berwald kept 
remarkably clear of all these influences and 
wrote in a manner that was not uncon- 
ventional, yet was entirely personal. What 
an admirably imaginative start this Second 
Symphony has, for instance: and how well 
Berwald keeps the momentum going in its 
first movement. What a charming melody 
there is in the slow movement, a movement 
interrupted by a delightfully happy Scherzo. 
The finales of both these symphonies are 
perhaps less original but that apart, the 
Third is also a remarkable work. 

One thing Berwald’s music needs is 
extremely neat and often delicate playing 
and on this record the Berlin Philharmonic 
bring it off to perfection. Markevitch, 
indeed, gets admirable performances of both 
works and no praise can be too high for the 
playing. 

It is impossible to be quite so enthusiastic 
about the recording, though its fault is not 
serious enough to detract too much from the 
record’s value. Yet what a pity, when so 
much of it sounds so well, that the loud 
passages show that there is far too much 
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resonance, a condition that may also account 
for the rather hollow quality of the full 
orchestral sound. Had this been good, the 
presentation of this unfamiliar music would 
have been first-rate. As it is, it is still a very 
valuable issue and should help to set off 
further interest in the composer. The music 
is perfectly easy to enjoy the first time of 
hearing and I recommend it to anyone to 
sau 


try. 


BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 5 in 
B flat major. 

WAGNER. Dawn and Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey ; Funeral Music 
from “‘ Gotterd4ammerung’”’. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Hans Knappertsbusch. Decca 
LXT5255-6 (two. 12 in., 79s. 3d.). 

That Bruckner called his Fifth the 
Fantastic Symphony should not put the 
listener in mind of Berlioz ; the comparison 
will be found unrewarding. Bruckner’s 
virtues lie elsewhere: in a cumulative 
beauty and a cumulative dignity, both won 
from large expanses of orchestral texture to 
which Berlioz would scarcely have granted 
the name. The beauty and dignity were 
helped on their way, both during Bruckner’s 
lifetime and after it, by editorial modifica- 
tions, undertaken by other hands, not only 
of this orchestral texture but also of the 
largeness of the expanses. It is the revised 
version, by Franz Schalk, of the Fifth 
Symphony that is here recorded, 

In the result a most amenable symphony 
is added to the LP repertory (leaving now 
only the early works for completion of the 
Bruckner canon). In the outer movements 
lies the weight of the music—in the finale 
particularly, a massively fugal movement 
culminating in one of Bruckner’s beloved 
brass chorales. Between these substantial 
outer movements lie an adagio not, perhaps, 
among Bruckner’s best, and an agreeable 
scherzo marked molto vivace (to be under- 
stood relatively). These two movements 
conveniently and unexpectedly share a 
record side—a compression helped by the 
making of a substantial cut on the da capo 
of the Scherzo. (The cut ccrresponds closely 
in effect with the conventional cut of the 
repeats on the da capo of a classical 
scherzo, and cannot, I think, reasonably be 
held to damage the music at all.) 

Throughout the work the strings and the 
brass of the Vienna Philharmonic play with 
a winningly rich sound, the latter in par- 
ticular with a blend and balance particularly 
rewarding in the chorale passages. If the 
woodwind only seldom sound actually 
enticing, it is probably nevertheless entirely 
intentional and idiomatic ; I think Bruckner 
himself would have hoped for something 
like this rather bluff, unromantic sound. 

Knappertsbusch welds the whole into a 
most convincing unity as far as Bruckner’s 
exaggerated punctuation allows; but the 
success might be thought to be won at the 
expense of some hurrying here and there. 
The overall effect is helped tremendously 
by a rich quality of sound in the recording ; 
the total orchestral result of Bruckner’s and 
Schalk’s efforts has surely never been 
projected into our homes even nearly as 
well as this before. 
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A similar quality of sound invests the 
recording of the Gétterdammerung excerpts, 
coupled with the first movement of the 
symphony on LXT5255. These are most 
beautifully played, with an abundant 
degree of warmth and a moderate degree of 
savagery where these qualities are called for. 
Both beginning and end of the Funeral 
March might, though, I think have been 
better arranged for separate performance— 
the two bars of Fate motive had surely 
better been omitted at the beginning 
(particularly when earlier on the same 
record side they have already heralded the 
first excerpt), and the usual concert finish 
had surely more effectively been added to 
the end. 

But the beauty of sound of the result is 
incontestable ; this is a most useful Wagner 
and an indispensable Bruckner contribu- 
tion. M.M. 


CIMAROSA. Concerto for two. flutes 
in G major. Auréle Nicolet (flute), 
Fritz Demmler (flute), Berlin, Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Igor Markevitch. D.G.G. Archive 
EPA37138 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 


The austere Archive sleeve and forbidding 
legend, ‘* Research Period VIII ”’, encase 
an attractive little disc of spirited and 
graceful music, brightly performed. I’m 
sure the Archivists know better than I do, 
but it seems to me inconceivable that 
Cimarosa can have intended his thinly 
written slow movement to be played without 
a harpsichord continuo to bridge the gaps. 
Nevertheless, a pretty record. A.P. 


FRANCK. Symphonic Variations for 
Piano and Orchestra. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Piano Concerto 
in C sharp minor, Op. 30. Paul 
Badura-Skoda (piano), Philhar- 
monic S,;mphony Orchestra of 
London conducted by Artur Rod- 
zinski. Pye-Nixa WLP20026 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 
Symphonic Variations : 
Joyce, Paris Cons., Munch (6/52) LX T2692 
Lympany, Philharmonia, Susskind 


(12/52) (H)CLP1002 
Casadesus, Philharmonia, Weld 


on 
(2/54) 383CX1118 
Ciccolini, Paris Cons., Cluytens 
(12/54) 33CX1190 
Piano Concerto: 
Badura-Skoda, V.S.O., Swoboda 
— WLP5068 
Jacquinot, Philharmonia, Fistoular 
(6/55) PMD1026 


Paul Badura-Skoda’s earlier version of 
the Rimsky-Korsakov Piano Concerto was 
one of the first Westminster recordings to be 
issued in this country by Nixa. L.S. wel- 
comed it as one of the best recordings of the 
piano that he had heard—though the 
orchestral sound was less good. By 1956 
standards it still ranks as an unusually fine 
recording of the piano. For various reasons, 
detailed below, I prefer it to the “‘re-make”’ 
by the same artist. 

The new disc, however, has one clear 
advantage. The orchestral sound is well 
balanced with the solo instrument, and 
given an equally forward recording. The 
piano is clear and bright, except occasionally 
when the texture thickens in the middle 
range: then the sounds take on a broken 
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edge. On my copy there is a distracting 
amount of surface noise—but this is a thing 
which can vary from disc to disc. Badura- 
Skoda’s performance is splendid: elegant, 
limpid, filled with romantic feeling and 
affection for the music. But the earlier 
version, a conspicuously beautiful perform- 
ance, has a shade more wonder in the slow 
movement, a little more exuberance in the 
finale. There is not a great deal in it, but 
on the whole the former reading offers a 
slightly more winning account of the work. 
Swoboda is dreamier, less forthright in his 
handling of the score, than Rodzinski. 

For those who do not know the work (and 
it never seems to be played in the concert 
hall), it was described by its composer as 
“in all ways a chip from the Liszt con- 
certos’’. Its three connected movements, 
or sections, are based on transformations 
of a single theme, a Russian one “ chosen 
not without Balakirev’s advice’’. It is a 
colourful, attractive work: one wonders 
why the Prom planners neglect it. 

It is, however, rather short value for a 
12-inch LP side. Here the earlier disc 
scores another advantage, by allotting two- 
thirds of a side to it, and using all the rest 
of the disc for the Scriabin Piano Concerto, 
a far more appropriate coupling. All the 
same, Badura-Skoda’s Variations Sym- 
phoniques are worth hearing. The delivery 
of the familiar phrases is carefully and 
subtly inflected. There is nothing obvious 
about the handling: it has all been thought 
out, and thought out afresh. Perhaps the 
result is a little slow, a little lacking in the 
champagne bubble which since the Cortot 
recording we have come to expect. Ciccolini 
gives the more conventional reading of the 
work, very well executed. The recording 
on this side is more dependable than that 
on the other, though brightness here 
involves a certain amount of dryness, and 
the hard, dry strokes on the timpani in the 
final pages are absurdly over-prominent. 

A.P. 


KODALY. “Hary Janos ”—Suite. 
Dances of Galanta. Dances of 
Marosszek. Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of London con- 
ducted by Artur Rodzinski. Pye-Nixa 
WLP20028 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Kodaly’s Hdry Jdnos Suite is one of the 
pieces which afford to recording engineers 
the chance of showing off their best tech- 
nique. The dynamic range is considerable : 
the strange whirrings and clinkings of The 
Viennese Musical Clock, No. 2, the exposed 
percussion strokes of all kinds which accom- 
pany The Battle and Defeat of Napoleon, No. 4, 
and the bugle calls with their distant 
answers, are all special effects which can be 
made to sound wonderful—as can all the 
multicoloured scoring. 

They do sound wonderful on this new 
Nixa disc, which I heartily recommend. 
The sound is full and brilliant, without a 
trace of distortion in the loud passages, and 
it drops down to hushed pianissimos 
without allowing any rustle of surface noise 
to intrude. This is the first time that these 
three very enjoyable Kodaly pieces have 
been put on to a single disc ; and—unless 
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Comment... 





eames Symphony Orchestra (Perlea) 
XPV1025 


HAYDN 

Symphony No. 100 in G (Military) 

Bamberg Symphony Orchestra (van Remoortel) 
XPV 1036 


MOZART 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 20 in 


D minor, K.466 

Monique de La Bruchollerie, piano—Pro Musica 

Symphony Orchestra, Vienna (Hollreiser) 
XPV1005 


RAVEL 

La Valse—Bolero 

Nouvelle Association Symphonique de Paris 
(Leibowitz) XPV1023 


SCHUBERT 

Symphony No. 8 in B minor (Unfinished) 

Bamberg Symphony Orchestra (Hollreiser) 
XPV1014 


SCHUMANN 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in A minor, 
Op. 54 

Guiomar Novaes, piano—Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Klemperer) XPV1010 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 1 in B 
flat minor, Op. 23 
Monique de La Bruchollerie, piano—Vienna 


Symphony Orchestra (Moralt) 
XPV1004 


Price 26/5 per record, inc. P.T. 


333 rpm. 
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“When this record was received some months 
ago, I decided not to review it immediately. 
The record itself and the accompanying book 
had for the scientist an obvious, straightforward, 
textbook quality about which there seemed 
little to say. If it were to prove useful to the 
non-technical listener, one could only discover 
its value by trying. I have tried. And I have 
been so staggered by the effect on those who, 
over the months, have been cajoled into listen- 
ing that the writing of this brief note became 
an obligation. The record, using mainly excerpts 
from orchestral ,.war-horses, sets out to show 
two things: (a) how close to live music we are 
with a first-class recording and high-class gear, 
(b) precisely what one is missing without either 
or both. The book presents the physical reasons 
for success, clearly in the simpler terms descrip- 
tive of natural phenomena. 

“My conclusions from extended guinea-pig 
research, coupled with comprehensive reading 
of reviews by alleged experts (whose purely 
musical insight is not necessarily in question) 
are as follows: 

“1. Many people who purchase expensive 
equipment waste their time manipulating knobs 
to no purpose : they do not know what to listen 
for. This record will tell them—and they will 
be delighted. 

“2. A great many record-reviewers are so 
frequently lost for words because of a neglected 
education in the elementary physics of sound. 
This book will inform them. 

“It is highly desirable that both types of inter- 
ested parties should learn : with this imaginative 
issue, there is no reason why, almost painlessly, 
they should not.” 

Music REview, November, 1956. 


One 12in LP record with 24-page booklet in 
special container, including P.T.: £3.5.3% 







Complete catalogue from your dealer or from 
VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD. 
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Learn the French” 


O LEARN a language really well you must hear the 

rhythm, the lilt, of the everyday speech of ordinary 
people. Linguaphone teaches you by this quick 
thorough, effortless method. You learn by listening 
to the voices of distinguished speakers and professors 
on specially prepared Linguaphone records, following 
the words in the illustrated textbook. In half the 
usual time, Linguaphone enables you to speak, read 
and write the language—and, above all, to understand 
it when spoken. There is no formal learning. From 
the start you are thrown into the conversational 
atmosphere of the boulevard, the café and the plage. 
Linguaphone courses are continually being brought 
up-to-date. The very latest high-fidelity recordings 
are used. Put in fifteen minutes a day and in a few 
months you can express yourself freely in the language 
of your choice. 


POST THE COUPON BELOW for full particulars 
of Linguaphone, the World’s leading conversational 
method. 


--LINGUAPHONE or tancuaces- 


. F (Dept. W.5) 
or any o 


32 languages including | 


| (Block Capitals) 
FRENCH GERMAN 
a a 
SPANISH ITALIAN. 
[| LJ | 


Other language(s) ...... 


| ADDRESS 


To the LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
(Dept. W.5), Linguaphone House, 
207 Regent Street, London, W.! 


Put a cross against the 
language and give your 
reason for learning. 


Please send me (post free) your 26-page book 
about Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free 
Trial Offer. 





Reason . 


“ 
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announces the first release in 


The United Kingdom and British 
Empire of 


Boite a Musique 
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records 


The records listed below comprise the first release by 
Argo of records from the excellent catalogue of the French 
Company Boite 4 Musique. We are sure these artistic and 
technically high-quality records will find a warm welcome 
from English Record Collectors. 


Release Date January 12th 





Mozart The Four Quartets for Flute and Strings 
Jean-Pierre Rampal flute and the Pasquier Trio 
1—12-in. l.p. RG94 


Vivaldi Concerto in D major Sonata in A minor 
Concerto in G major Sonata in C minor 
Concerto in F major 

J. P. Rampal, flute P. Pierlot, oboe 

P. Hongne, bassoon R. Gendre, violin 
R. Veyron-Lacroix, harpsichord 
1—12-in. l.p. RG95 
(Grand Prix du Disque 1954) 


Josquin Des Pres Miserere 


Pierre de Manchicourt 
Mass “Quo abiit dilectus‘tuus ”’ 
The Choir of SAINT-EUSTACHE 
directed by 
R. P. Emile Martin 
1—12-in. l.p. RG90 | 


‘The Ballad of the Boll Weevil” 


and other songs from the United States 
sung by 
Gordon Heath and Lee Payant 
of the Abbaye Club, St. Germain de Prés 
| 1—12-in. l.p. TM92 





And from Argo recently another best-selling L.P.— 
EVENSONG 
in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge 
1—12-in. l.p. RG99 


Please write for free inclusion on mailing list to 
Argo Record Company, 29 George Street, London, W.1 








